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ADJUST YOUR SIGHTS TO THESE CHANGED LEVELS! 


Effective Buying Income 


%,1939 %, 1943 


New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central 21.93 
West North Central 9.79 
South Atlantic 9.61 
East South Central 3.91 
West South Central 7.34 
Mountain 2.85 
Pacific 9.19 


100.00 


7.71 
23.72 
21.95 

9.09 
10.96 

4.50 

7.38 

2.92 
11.77 


100.00 


Ratio 
1943 
to 1939 


95 
87 


100 
93 


Total Effective Buying Income has doubled since 
1939, but the relationships between sections and 
between states, counties, cities have been far from 
uniform. The Far West and the South have 
bounded ahead more rapidly than other sections. 
The chart at the left shows how the income was 
divided percentage-wise, 1939 and 1943, and the 
ratio figures show where gains have been regis- 
tered, and at whose expense. 


The May 10 issue of SALES MANAGEMENT will be 
the 15th annual Survey of Buying Power—the only 
source for state-county-city estimates of retail 
sales and Effective Buying Income. A 336-page 
volume for sales and advertising planners. 


our distilleries are devoted to the production of alcohol for war use by the government 


... may I urge you to hold on to 
all the War Bonds you buy. 
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Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey, Bottled in Bond, 100 Proof. Bernheim Distilling Company, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky 


it—in Philadelphia 


Did you know that one newspaper is read daily by nearly 4 out of 
5 Philadelphia families? That it goes home in this city of homes? 
That its circulation of over 600,000 is the largest evening circula- 
tion in America? That as an advertising medium, it covers the 
Philadelphia market? One newspaper — and that newspaper is 
The Evening Bulletin. 


In Philadelphia — nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 
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Advertising 


A Tested Plan for Advertising Locally Through Distributors 
By Jobn L. Stephens 
Sales Promotion Manager, Gibson Refrigerator Co. 
Greenville, Mich. 


Export 
OWI Expedites U. S. Advertising in Neutral and Allied Nations 
General 


By A. G. Mezerik 
Denver Encourages V-Day Home Planning 
Profits from Waste: How Flett Built a Business on Salvage 
Significant Trends 


General Management 


Todd Reorganizes Its Entire General Management Setup 
By George L. Todd 
Executive Vice-President, The Todd Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Product Design 


Stewart-Warner to Seek Civilian Market for 21-lb. ‘Furnace’ 


Research 
Mrs, America Will Do Even More Home Canning, New Survey Reveals 


Sales Campaigns 
Maca, Back in Civilian Market, Re-Opens 85% of Old Outlets 
Based on an interview with 
Myron R. Wilson 
Assistant Advertising and Sales Promotion Manager 
Northwestern Yeast Co., Chicago 
Salesmanship 


Sales Managers Help to Train Collegians for Selling Careers 


Sales Promotion 


How Durkee Tackled the Problem of Clearing Glutted Retail Stocks 
By A. B. Ecke 
Sales Training 


Three Sturdy Planks for Your Sales Training Platform 
By William Rados 
Secretary-Treasurer, National Society of Sales 
Training Executives 
Departments and Services 


Campaigns and Marketing 
Guest Editorial 

High Spot Cities 

The Human Side 

Media and Agency News 
News Reel 

Scratch Pad 

Washington Bulletin Board 
Where to Get It 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


Jeautiful morning ! 


Fact 1: Between 5:30 and 9 A.M., more advertisers use 


WABC than any other New York network station. 


Fact 2: WABC has the highest rating in more of these 14 


quarter-hours than all other New York stations combined. 


(CBS Listener Diary study, December 1943) 


Pretty conclusive, don't you think? 


Unchallengeable evidence that WABC'’s skillful blend- 
ing of early-morning entertainment, news and information 
is sensitively pitched to the discriminating tastes of New 


York's tremendous listening audiences. 


Here you see the schedule that produces these results. 
There’s still room within it for 
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a few additional sponsors. 
Call us, or Radio Sales, and 
we ll show you how your sell- 


ing message can be included. 


Diaper Derbies or Beauty Queens 


Once upon a time publicity stunts and contests were 
more or less frowned upon by many big national adver- 
tisers. Now, however, with institutional promotion set- 
ting the pace for wartime advertising, a great many com- 
panies are finding unique competitions a good means of 
keeping their names before the public. 


Bert Nevins Associates, New York City, specialize in 
conducting and publicizing contests for nationally known 
businesses and associations. If an advertiser wants to 
sponsor a contest but can’t decide on what type of contest 
best suits his purpose, Nevins Associates will create one 
for him. 


For the Doughnut Corporation of America Nevins As- 
sociates launched the U. S. O. contest to select the most 
popular “Donuteer” in the country. All canteen workers, 
hostesses or junior hostesses were invited to enter the con- 
test. Entries were received and classified in the headquar- 
ters of the National Dunking Association, an organization 
specifically set up for the purpose. The contest was heav- 
ily publicized, and during Donut Week, the winner was 
accorded a week's visit to New York City with appear- 
ances on radio shows and was also feted and entertained 
by celebrities. 


When the National Institute of Diaper Services needed 
a publicity program the Nevins Associates staged a series 
of Diaper Derbies—baby crawling races—in localities con- 
sidered most important to the Institute. 


A contest with a definite merchandising tie-in was the 
national “Sweater Girl” contest for the Tish-U-Knit Sweat- 


The winnah—and champion of the diaper brigade. 


er Co., New York City. Entry blanks could only be s. 
cured at department stores and retail specialty shops. 4 
somewhat similar plan was used in the Recipe Contest fo, 
the American Molasses Co. 


Other businesses which are applying this brand of shoy. 
manship to their promotion are Venida Liquid Hosiey 
with its “Beautiful Legs” contest and Venida Hairnets Co, 
with its Venida Hairdressers’ contest. 


Half-Pint Enterprises 


No—you will not find Gremlin Novelty Co., Atom 
Manufacturing Co., Optiwood Designers Co. nor Priscilla 
Crafters listed on the Stock Exchange. Nevertheless, many 
of the Nation’s topmost personalities consider that inves. 
ments in these and similar companies pay double dividends, 
To the fun of receiving a return on their investment jis 
added the satisfaction of encouraging one of the Nation's 
most constructive youth organizations—Junior Achieve- 
ment, Inc. Furthermore, there is no danger in going over- 
board on stock purchases as the average capital of these 
companies is $50 to $100. Shares range from 25c to 50, 
with individual subscribers limited to five shares. 


Teen-agers learn about business by managing their own enter 
prises. It’s fun, supplies action—and also pin money. 


Junior Achievement, Inc., is a non-profit organization 
supported by individuals and business concerns. Broadly 
— its purpose is to create in teen-agers an understanding of 
American free enterprise. Endorsed by American leaders 
in industry, education and government, Junior Achievement 
companies now number over 250 throughout the country. 
With the guidance of this unique organization young peo 
ple are encouraged to set up model companies of their own. 
They are given full responsibility for financing, producing 
and merchandising the fruits of their industries. Junior 
Achievement, Inc., defines itself as a plan whereby teen- 
age boys and girls become business-folk: (1) By finding « 
need for a product or a service; (2) by organizing for the 
product to be manufactured or the special service to be 
rendered; (3) by planning for the sale of the product ot 
the service; (4) by building for a sound profit. Most of 
the operating companies have been launched by the youth- 
ful participants selling shares in their respective enterprises 
Financing programs are outlined and schedules set up for 
regular directors’ and stockholders’ meetings. 


Not a few of these thumbnail companies have won the 
cooperation of department stores for the disposal of theif 
products. Others sell their wares by door-to-door cat 
vassing. Many companies are contributing directly to the 
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We asked: “What station do 
you listen to most?” 


In a recent nation-wide, all-county survey, 


people were asked: 
enter 
noney 
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SAID ‘‘What radio station de you 


WMAQ levnens to —— 


In the Chicago area— America’s second larg- 


est market—42% of the thousands who an- 


eaders 
os Pid swered named WMAQ. This overwhelming 


untry. choice of WMAQ is greater than that ac- 
3 peo ded to all other Chicago network outlets 
own MORE PEOPLE ANSWERED pte . 
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le “WMAQ”’ This fact is a fitting tribute to the great 
teen- shows, the expert production and the fine 
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WHERE TO SELL BOOKS 


® a memo from the 
publishers of “GARDENS 
FOR VICTORY” 


Newark Evening News 
Newark, New Jersey 


Dear Sirs: 


With no intent to make you feel 
good ...can say that you dis- 
tributed MORE copies of the 
“GARDENS FOR VICTORY’ book 
last year than any of the numerous 
other newspapers that used it. 


Not only did you distribute more 
than any other newspaper, but 
actually you exceeded the next 
highest by almost 80%. 

Sincerely yours, 

A, P, Cima 
U. S. Sales Co. 
New York, New York 


no block sales ... no 

big ads... every copy 

sold at full price to meet the DEMAND 
. that's the pulling power of the 


Newark 
Evening 
News Newark, New Jersey 


war effort. Two companies in St. Louis, Mo., have ge. 


| ceived war contracts with the U. S. Navy for small wooden 


plugs. The wide variety of war products turned out by 
other young Junior Achievers include: Wooden wedyes and 
blocks used in shipping airplane parts, pants hangers fo, 
U. S. Army posts, Sacaneted holders for the U. S. Signal 
Corps and wooden parts used in the construction of bomb. 
ers. 


Other of these pigmy businesses are engaged in the map. 
ufacture of such products as toys, garden furniture, jewelry, 
baskets, dog leashes, kitchen gadgets, and fancy candles, 
Some confine themselves to the selling of services such as 
secretarial, dog-walking, snow-shoveling and baby-tending 


One of the most successful Junior Achievement com. 


‘panies is the Art-O-Craft Co., Irvington, N. J. Recently 


its board of directors voted a payment of a 50% dividend 
to its eighty stockholders. The dividend amounts to twenty. 
five cents on each share of the company’s one hundred and 
ninety shares of stock and will be made in War Stamps. 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt's first flier in stock of a J. A. 
company has yielded her twenty cents, reports Achieve- 
ment, the organization’s monthly. Mrs. Roosevelt pur- 
chased $2.00 worth of Arbanco Novelty Co. stock last year. 


The headquarters of Junior Achievement, Inc., 16 East 
48th St., New York City, have received over 10,000 in- 
quiries from business men, civic and professional groups 
and from young people on how to apply the J. A. program 
in their local communities. Business men are enthusiastic 
because it gives our future citizens a practical preparation 
course in business essentials. Parents like the idea be- 
cause it directs youthful energies into wholesome and pro- 
ductive channels, and teaches youngsters thrift and good 
management. And the teen-agers love it—it’s fun, sup- 
plies action, pin money, experience, and most of all that 
pride which comes with responsibility and achievement. 


Mebbe You’re Telegenice 


Come, come, now—after all, we're simply inferring that 
you may televise well. And the chances are that you will 
after a television make-up expert has applied the magic of 


| her art. Of course, the Martian reflection in the mirror 
| may at first scare the very hang-nails off you, for your com- 
| plexion will most likely be a peculiar rico tan, your lips a 
| weird blue-green or black, and your eyes will be heavily 
| over-scored with purple or green eye shadow. However, 


try to keep a firm grip on yourself and remember that all 


_ this is necessary if you are going to be your very best in a 


telecast presentation. 


Television requires a very special make-up technique. 
Among the first to pioneer in this field is Madame Helena 


| Rubinstein. She has developed several television make-up 


aids which are now used by most of the performers ap- 
pearing before the cameras of Dumont Television Station 
W2XWV, New Yotk City. 


“Make-up can work miracles when it comes to creating 
television beauty,” claims Madame Rubinstein. “Poor fea- 
tures can be minimized if not actually beautified, while 
good features can be made positively beautiful and dis 
tinguished by correct television make-up.” 


See—even if your grotesque mask makes you feel like 


| the impersonation of a hang-over you may be assured 
_ you’re going to be a pleasing eyeful when viewed on the 


television set screen. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


NEWS REEL 


Louis A. Petri has been 
elected president of Petri 
Wine Co., San Francisco. 
He has been with the 
company since 1934 and 
succeeds his father as 
president. He also serves 
on the Industrial Advis- 
ory Committee of WLB. 


M. F. BLaAKESLEE has 
been appointed Eastern 
manager for the sale of 
all RCA products. Prior 
to his RCA association, 
he handled department 
store sales of the United 
States Rubber Company 
products, nationally. 


Frank M. Buium has 
been appointed manager 
of the P & H Crane Sales 
Division, Harnischfeger 
Corp., Milwaukee. He 
formerly was assistant 
manager of the division, 
and was with Cutter- 
Hammer for 7 _ years. 


H. M. Cuase has been 
named advertising mana- 
ger of Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis. He has 
served as salesman, dis- 
trict sales manager and 
company restaurant man- 
ager and head of institu- 
tional cereal business. 


BLAKESLEE 


Howarp L. Prau_ has 
been appointed general 
sales manager of The 
Globe-Wernicke Co. Since 
July, 1942, he has been 
district manager in 
northern Ohio and Mich- 
igan. He formerly man- 
aged Pfau-Motors, Inc. 


Water H,. FeErcuson 
has been elected vice- 
president and director of 
sales of National Manu- 
facturing Corp., Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. Before 
this he was _ auditor 
for Certainteed Products 
Corp., New York City. 


William B. Birren has 
been named sales and 
service manager, Wright 
Aeronautical Corp. Since 
1940 he had served as 
service manager. For sev- 
eral years after the Cur- 
tiss-Wright merger he was 
western representative. 


V. R. Burtcu, formerly 
field manager of the 
Grove Laboratories, Inc., 
has been named sales 
manager of the new 
Vitamin Division. He 
will head a sales staff 
which was specially train- 
ed in vitamin therapy. 


FERGUSON 
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ing a joy instead of a 
job! Each . ’ EB Po 
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State Sales Quotas 


THOSE WHO HAVE NOTHING TO SELL and who 
are not keeping any records of the county-by-county and 
city-by-city changes which have taken place since Pearl 


~~’ Harbor may find that the sales quotas and advertising ap- 
~ .<§ propriations they set when they once more have merchan- 
~ ye@ dise to sell are inaccurate and misleading. 
jaw 

P 


Perhaps they can learn something from organizations 
which have operated at full efficiency during the war years 
and whose purpose is to extract the last possible penny 
from civilians and.at the lowest possible cost. Many pri- 
vate Organizations fit into this cubby-hole, but we are 
thinking particularly of the United States Treasury, which 
wants individuals to buy ‘“E” Bonds, the American Red 
Cross and the National War Fund. Those. organizations 
must know where the money is and where it can be ex- 
tracted most easily. 


The National War Fund, for example, has a method of 
setting quotas for states and counties which deserves the 
careful scrutiny of marketing executives. They use six 
factors in their quota setting, giving each one equal weight. 
Three of the factors come from SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
Survey of Buying Power, these being, for counties, per- 
centage of population, percentage of retail sales and Ef- 
fective Buying Income. To these factors they add three 
others—bank deposits, sales of ‘‘E’” Bonds and the fund 
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AX, 9} saised for the American Red Cross. The total of the six 
percentages divided by six gives them county quotas for 
V the National War Fund. 
SALES MANAGEMENT'S 15th annual Survey of Buying 
— Power will be published May 10th and will be the most 
complete and most accurate study which your editors have 
a lot@ ever turned out. 
ed tap 
missir Never was there so much advance interest in a Survey of 
: sailogl Buying Power as there is this year. Perhaps the most flat- 
tering of the many orders are a dozen or more from the 
- Treasury Department, which makes effective use of our 
rain’@ income figures in setting quotas for the sale of War Bonds. 
w lanl Among the commercial organizations which have placed 
. Sows advance orders for extra copies are Pedlar & Ryan & Lusk, 
plas General - Electric Supply Corp., Graybar Corp., Ward 
ani Wheelock Co., Charles W. Hoyt Co., Maxon, Inc., Paraffine 
slinke Companies, United Drug Co., Real Silk Hosiery Co., War- 
ten Telechron Co., West Bend Aluminum Co., Sears, Roe- 
ning ff buck & Co, and United Air Lines. 
il! Th 
der. . 
oo. 14 Post-War Prices 
g is om SHOULD WE TRY TO TAKE ORDERS NOW — even 
ols arf though we don’t know what the selling price is going to 
raining a That is a headache question for many manufacturers. 
turn What the price will have to be depends on many factors, 
with wage scales and the number of units to be produced 
being the most important for those manufacturers who have 
DN to do a complete reconversion job. 
ENUES 


The automobile manufacturers who met with Donald 
May 1, 1944 
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Significant ‘Trends 


As seen by an editor of Sates MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending May 1, 1944 


Nelson on Monday of last week were in virtual agreement 
that production of less than 2,000,000 cars a year would 
be uneconomical. They indicated a reluctance to shift on 
any smaller amount of passenger cars. There may be 
Washington fireworks on this problem of producing either 
new complete products or repair parts in quantities too 
small to get the benefits of quantity production. A straw 
in the wind may be the War Production Board's virtual 
“produce or else” order to farm machinery manufacturers. 


Studies in Washington are under way to determine what 
items civilians will need most if invasion is well enough 
along by June, August, October or December to permit 
new production. Surveys cover automobiles, refrigerators, 
stoves, washing machines and hosts of smaller items. We 
have a hunch that despite what industry may want, war 
production reversal will come in stages, with the start 
when invasion troops get a firm grip, speed up when Ger- 
many falls, near completion when Pacific war's end is in 
sight. 


The Brookings Institution in an April 16th warning says 
that a policy of pricing goods at ‘what the traffic will bear” 
might easily cost this country its system of free enterprise 
after the war. They stick to their well-established theme 
that permanent prosperity can result only from price poli- 
cies which make for high production and that to obtain 
such prosperity both capital and labor must steel them- 
selves against the lure of immediate big profits. 


“Unless productive capacity is aggressively used to pro- 
duce more adequate consumers’ goods than the masses have 
hitherto enjoyed, a popular demand for extensive govern- 
ment economic control is likely to arise,” says Brookings. 


Sign at Exclusive Dealer 


A CURRENT BRITISH SURVEY shows that 9 out of 10 
adults in England think the European war will be won by 
Christmas. This optimistic forecast may turn out to be 
very sour, but many manufacturers in this country are op- 
erating on the same hunch and are lining up dealers with 
such a time estimate in mind. 
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Government's Interest Rate in 2 Wars | 
PER CENT Computed Rate of Interest on the Interest Bearing Public Debt peg cent 
4.50 at the End of Each Month in 2 Wars ; = 
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“Henry THE Morcue” can point with pride to this chart. The 
per capita debt is far above that of the first World War, but 
the service charge per dollar has been halved since that time. 
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Many sales managers tell us that they have made a mis- 
take in assuming that their old dealers were still wedded 
to the line. Their salesmen report that many of the best 
dealers have been lured to an exclusive franchise basis by 
competitors. 


You can’t blame the retailer for being selfish and try- 
ing to look out for his own best interests. Many of them 
were forced to carry lines which they didn’t really want be- 
cause they couldn’t get what they wanted. Now, seeing 
that some of their competitors have passed out of the pic- 
ture, they have gone after the lines they really wanted. 


Some manufacturers are making a novel experiment: 
They are not only signing up exclusive dealers but they are 
taking orders on a very “iffy” basis—delivery “when pos- 
sible” and at a price somewhere between a specified lower 
and upper limit. 


Chester Bowles, Salesman 


OUR WASHINGTON EDITOR wrote us a note the other 
day stating that Chester Bowles went to the Senate hear- 
ings On a new appropriation for OPA armed with a folio 
of color charts. Using a pointer, he illustrated every as- 
sertion. He faced a hostile audience—but the response 
after his talk resembled a round of toasts. Now his aides 
are using these charts in the even more hostile House 
atmosphere. 


The price control law which expires June 30th now 
seems quite likely to be extended without the major changes 
which many Congressmen wished to make. Congressional 
voting strength against consumer subsidies, for example, is 
still vigorous but apparently very much on the decline. 


Chester Bowles, who came into government service from 
— industry—he was one of the founders of Benton & 

owles—believes that the eye is better than the ear and 
both are better than either one alone. He argues that if 
you go to the movies you can remember next day in rea- 
sonably accurate sequence what you saw, but you won't be 
able to remember much of what you heard. So a funda- 
mental of his system in dealing with other government 
— and with hostile Congressmen is—say it with 
charts. 


The other day The Wall Street Journal carried this lit- 
tle item: “Super-salesmen now sell rationing and price 
controls. OPA has five ex-advertising executives at the 
top: Bowles, Potter, Rogers, Houston and Whitman. They 
use their trade techniques—radio talks, illustrated charts, 
canned addresses for delivery by local boards. Still cussed, 
OPA is less unpopular than previously.” 


oy 

Chester Bowles is proving that the fundamentals of 
sound salesmanship can be applied just as effectively in 
government service as in private industry. Here is a cap- 
sule background of the four aides who are helping him to 
convince hostile critics that they might be wrong: Zenas 
Potter came out of California retirement, and previously 
he had been Executive Vice-President and then President 
of Erwin, Wasey & Co., Chicago. . . . James G. Rogers 
spent most of his business life with Benton & Bowles and 
Lord & Thomas. . . . Bryan Houston, a Colonel in the Army 
and with OPA on loan, had been Vice-President in charge of 
merchandising and marketing for Young & Rubicam... . 
Alfred R. Whitman had been a Vice-President at Benton 
& Bowles in charge of public relations and at OPA has 
the unhappy job of Director of Fuel Rationing. 
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Incentive Pay 


BONUSES HAVE INCREASED PRODUCTION as much 
as 103% in many war factories. The system of paying 
more money for more and better work has been put to 
successful tests in over 1,000 war plants within the 
year, according to WPB. It seems to be the answer to Po 
stering production without an increase in the labor force. 
One of the most successful of such operations has been 
that of Grumman Aircraft Corp. on Long Island. With 
higher pay as the reward, the company has increased pro. 
duction 40% in the past six months with a smaller numbe, 
of workers and at a lower cost per plane. John W. Nick. 
erson, Director of WPB’s Management Consultant Divi. 
sion, says, “Properly conceived incentive pay plans could 
increase national productivity by at least 35%. A worker 
is usually willing and glad to respond with increased ef. 
forts when he is assured a suitable reward for increased 
performance.” 


We mention this incentive pay plan in factories because 
there are no essential differences in the thinking of factory 
workers and salesmen. We predict that straight salary 
plans for salesmen—with no immediate or easily under. 
stood adjustment for increased productivity—will be less 
and less popular after the war. 


First Quarter 
Department Store Sales 


Store Sales in the U. S. 
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Significant Shorts 


Invasion of Milwaukee: Colonel McCormick of the 
Chicago Tribune saw a significant trend in the Wisconsin 
primary elections and applied to the WPB for the news- 
print necessary to start a morning newspaper in Mil- 
waukee. He argued that “The endorsement of the Chi- 
cago Tribune is an indication that a ee eee 
in Milwaukee by the Tribune company would fill a long- 
felt want of the state of Wisconsin.” . . . The Journal and 
the Sentinel do not share the Colonel’s views. 


A Measure of Out-Migration: Denson-Frey & Afili- 
ates recently queried 48,000 family heads who came from 
the big cities to work in smaller war plant towns. They 
found that 23% of these families wish to remain in theif 
adopted communities after the war, 59% are eagerly plan- 
ning to go back to their big-city homes and 18% are un 
decided. 

Puiuip SALISBURY 
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This floor display boosted sales 285% 
in America’s biggest super-market. “Re- 
sults were more than gratifying,” says 
William McConnell, manager of Detten- 
dorf’s Hampton Village Market, St. 
Louis. Durkee used this testimony in 
one of its trade ads with this message: 
“« ..with a real display—sales_ will 
jump every time! Try it. We'll supply all 
of the display material free of charge. 
Just ask your wholesaler or write to 
Durkee Famous Foods, Elmhurst, L. I.” 


How Durkee Tackled the Problem 
Of Clearing Glutted Retail Stocks 


When dealer stocks dammed up because of a false scarcity rumor, 
Durkee pitched in with a tightly organized sales promotion plan 
involving strong merchandising at point of sale, business paper and 


national advertising, and a careful follow-through by salesmen. 


BY A. B. ECKE 


MARKET swollen beyond nor- 

mal retail sales—that’s what 

loomed up before Durkee Fa- 

mous Foods when 1944 rolled 
around. 

The salad dressing shortage scare 
which flashed throughout the country 
during 1943 caused every retail gro- 
cer, wholesaler, and jobber to buy in 
excess of normal retail requirements. 
That year Durkee achieved nigh 90% 
distribution. 

The salad dressing shortage, how- 
ever, wasn’t real. It was only a scare. 
It failed to become a reality to any 
great extent because manufacturers 
switched their production to smaller 
sizes, thus increasing their units of 
Pfoduction and meeting the emer- 
gency. And because of its distinctly 
different formula, production of Dur- 
kee Dressing has not been curtailed 
so much as other salad dressings. 
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But what to do about the abnor- 
mal market which was due solely 
to trade panic in the face of a definite 
“easy-how-easy” sales policy which 
was enforced throughout 1943? After 
all, it is difficult for any manufacturer 
to say “no” when the trade insists on 
catload lots of his product. 

Durkee management realized that 
sales could not go back to normal 
until retail and wholesale stocks were 
moved into consumers’ kitchens. Care- 
ful study of the problem revealed 
the need for more concentrated 
work in retail stores. There was 
the display problem. Display posi- 
tions had to be improved. Mass dis- 
plays had to be erected. Consumer 
and business paper advertising had to 
be revamped. Then there were sales 
aids—posters, recipe booklets, and 
other advertising material had to 
be distributed to housewives, But 


before anything was done there had 
to be a thorough checkup right in the 
very stores. 

To accomplish all this and to get 
away from merely filling orders, Dur- 
kee’s Clifford Spiller originated a _ 
to concentrate on key metropolitan 
markets where most of the volume re- 
tail outlets are to be found. The first 
step to be taken, Durkee management 
decided, was to add retail specialty 
merchandising salesmen to the Durkee 
staff. In each case these salesmen were 
placed under the direct supervision of 
the individual district manager. The 
district managers then were provided 
with newly created retail report forms 
which were developed from the stand- 
point of a check-list of jobs to be done 
in each store, rather than just a sales 
report form. 

Each salesman in making his retail 
report on Durkee follows this new 
form and reports on every item men- 
tioned. Each item listed on the form 
is one which is considered important 
from the standpoint of an in-the-store 
promotion job. For example, the 
salesman fills in the price charged by 
the retailer. This is something which 
Durkee believes should be policed. 
The salesman also takes inventory, in- 
dicating the shelf positions of Durkee 
Dressing and ranking them 1-2-3 or 
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4 in his own best judgment. He also 
indicates whether he has been able to 
put up a special display or whether he 
has been successful in selling addi- 
tional merchandise off his car. Dur- 
kee never sells direct from the plant, 
however. Any merchandise which is 
sold from the salesman’s car has to be 
first purchased from the local jobber. 

The same procedure is gone through 
for Durkee’s Worcestershire Sauce 
and the full line of spices. 

The new forms are so organized as 
to eliminate the necessity of much 
writing. Each call on the sheet has a 
number. The routes and the num- 
bers within the routes correspond 
with another form with which Durkee 
supplies the salesmen. This second 
form gives the salesmen the complete 
route of stores within the same area. 
Each store name, its address, its man- 
ager or buyer’s name, and the jobber 
through which each retailer buys is 
filled in by the home office, and then 
the filled-in form is given to the sales- 
man who covers that area. These stores 
are numbered and the numbers corre- 
spond to the ones on the daily report 
or check-list form, The permanent route 
sheet with the store data is printed as 
a left-hand page so that it can be put 
in the salesman’s 3-ring, 814 x 11 
looseleaf binder and line up number 
for number with the daily report. 


Ads in Two Largest Cities 


Durkee selected the two largest 
cities in the country for intensive re- 
tail sales cultivation—New York and 
Chicago. Participating radio on a 
52-week basis was purchased in both 
cities. Newspaper advertising in all 
suburban, as well as two major eve- 
ning papers was used in both cities. 
Newspaper copy employed the “poor 
man’s budget” technique. Five 21-line 
ads were used every Thursday and 
Friday during a 13-week period. 

Durkee management believes that 
the equivalent of these five 21-line ads 
—which would be 105 lines—placed 
in one ad would not have achieved 
the same kind of reader attention be- 
cause of the poorer positions such ads 
are given. Durkee discovered that 
newspaper layout staffs are fond of 
pyramiding ads—large ads at the bot- 
tom of the page and smaller ones at 
the top. To avoid the pyramid posi- 
tion, it was decided to use the buck- 
shot technique, scattering 21-line ads 
throughout the newspaper, thus as- 
suring excellent position, very often 
with prime editorial material. Each 
21-line ad was used to show the pack- 
age and to get over one usage for 
Durkee Famous Dressing. 

Like every other manufacturer of 
consumer merchandise, Durkee is 
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faced with curtailed automobile mile- 
age. Wholesale salesmen are routed 
and their efforts are supplemented by 
a barrage of direct mail. ‘The suc- 
cess of this direct-mail operation has 
been quite phenomenal,” reports Mr. 
Spiller. “The direct mail not only helps 
with those accounts which the salesmen 
reach, but it also gives a continuous 
contact with those wholesalers in out 
of the way spots—accounts which can- 
not be sold economically by the sales 
department. 

“For a few months the direct mail, 
which is entered on sales reports to 
salesmen as ‘another salesman,’ was 
‘top man and star performer.’ Of 
course, direct mail ranges over the 
entire country rather than a definite 
small area. Direct mailings always 
contain an order form for the 
Dressing and always contain the of- 


fer of bulletins which the wholesaler 
can send to his retail trade along 
with his monthly statements. Each 
bulletin plugs the same theme—Build 
Special Displays, It Pays. Each bul- 
letin has an order form for the tfe- 
tailer to send to his wholesaler. At the 
present time over 150 whc'esalers are 
taking advantage of these bulletins. 
“It is interesting to note how 
wholesalers’ orders in response to the 
direct mail come back. The order 
form for wholesalers includes a space 
for a request for bulletins as well as a 
space for the number of cases of Dur- 
kee Dressing which they want to buy. 
Most wholesalers appear to have a 
naive impression of the effectiveness 
of direct mail bulletins. Orders come 
in requesting 100 bulletins plus 100 
cases of Dressing. Wholesalers feel 
that one bulletin is enough to sell 4 
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Durkee’s new salesmen’s retail report 
forms (left) were developed from the 
standpoint of a check-list of jobs to be 
done in each store, rather than just a 
sales report form. Each item listed is 
important as an in-the-store promotion. 


The new forms for the salesmen’s report 
of wholesaler or headquarters calls 
(below) is short, eliminating the neces- 
sity for much writing. On this the sales- 
man records orders he has taken and 
also indicates the wholesaler’s coopera- 
tion on current merchandising features. 
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case of Dressing to any retailer. 

“It might appear that our sales 
force would become antagonistic to- 
ward this direct mail procedure. How- 
ever, this has not been the case due 
to two circumstances: (1) We credit 
all direct mail sales to the salesman 
according to territories; (2) Our sales- 
men have found that they are receiv- 
ing a greater welcome on their whole- 
sale calls because the wholesaler has 
been receiving a rapid fire of mailings. 

“The wholesaler, in these days of 
acute merchandising problems, feels 
that Durkee is one company which is 
teally behind him, trying to assist in 
the movement of his Durkee prod- 
ucts.” 

Durkeé has successfully solved both 
the paperboard shortage and the 
display problem by introducing a 
jumbled display idea. It’s a simple 
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display to set up. Retailers are given 
an instruction sheet showing the seven 
different steps to take in setting it up: 
First the top from the one-dozen Dur- 
kee Dressing carton is cut off. Then 
the bottles and the cardboard separa- 
tors are removed from the case. Then 
the top portion of the carton which 
has been removed is torn into small 
pieces which are placed in the bottom 
of the case. The separators are also 
torn apart and placed on top of the 
cover pieces. This gives a false bot- 
tom to the now-shallow shipping car- 
ton—upon which the display can be 
arranged. 

An attractive sleeve, printed in red, 
white and blue, is furnished to place 
around the outside of the carton. Then 
the bottles are put back in the carton 
in a jumble. (Durkee finds that wom- 
en buy more frequently from the 


After 


jumbled or informal display.) 
that a display card is installed in the 
back between the carton and the red, 


white and blue sleeve. A red, white 
and blue recipe holder is then hooked 
on between the sleeve and the case in 
front. A package of recipes is placed 
in the holder and the display is ready 
for setting up in a prominent position 
in the store. 

The red, white and blue sleeves can 
also be used for a base when build- 
ing up a mass display. This can be 
accomplished by just cutting the boxes 
as indicated above so that the top por- 
tion of the bottles can be seen. The 
sleeves are put on, and the retailer has 
a very good base upon which to place 
two or three of the jumbled displays. 
A five-case display can be built up in 
this way. One chain of super-markets 
tripled its sales using a jumbled dis- 
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So easy to do, too! All you need 
is a bortle of Durkee’s Famous 
Dressing...the delicious dressing 
that adds so much pep and fla- 
vor to meat sandwiches, toma‘o 
sandwiches, egg sandwiches—all 
kinds of sandwiches. Rich. gold- 


en, mellow Durkee's pours easily. 
has plenty of body and tang! 
Write for NEW, EASY-TO-DO 
SANDWICH RECIPES to Dent, 
GH7?7, Durkee's, Fimhurst, N.Y. 


DRESS (Tap Win 


Durkee’s consumer ads using a new over- 
size letter “D” increased requests for 
recipe booklets 50% over those for 1943. 


play on a frozen food cabinet. The 
—— was based on ‘Heat Dur- 
ee’s Dressing and pour on beans. 
broccoli, and asparagus.” 

All recipe folders are 3” x 5” file- 
case size, easy for the housewife to 
keep. There are ten recipe folders in 
circulation at the present time. There 
is also a set of salad recipes printed 
on blue file cards. 

Durkee’s business paper advertising 
effort is possibly the most interesting 
phase of the sales effort. Each month 
in the business press one particular 
super-market is A picture 
of the manager is shown and also a 
picture of a display which the man- 
ager has set up, together with a record 
of sales turnover. The procedure on 
this has been to send a salesman to 
the store to get a true picture of the 
sales volume for two weeks preceding 
the setting up of a display. When 
this two-week period is over, a dis- 
play is set up and the sales record re- 
agen to the home office. Durkee 

as yet to find a store where sales 
have jumped less than 150% as a re- 
sult of the special display. “This docu- 
mentation provides the entire sales de- 
partment with stronger ammunition 
in the drive for special displays of 
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Durkee Dressing,” says Mr. Spiller. 
“Durkee is pleased with the results. 
For the first time this year trade re- 
ports indicate that Durkee’s Dressing 
is moving out of the retail stores at a 
surprisingly fast rate compared with 
the movement of past years.” 

The Durkee consumer advertising 
schedule has been increased in nation- 
al magazines this year, ads running in 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Good House- 
keeping, American Home, The New 
Yorker, Woman's Day, and Family 
Circle. The use of half-column space 
is continued and Durkee has intro- 
duced an attention-getting device in 
the form of an _ over-size lettter 
“D.” This “D,” plus an attractive 
food picture, has increased inquiries 
for recipe booklets 50% over 1943 
when the only attention-getting devices 
used were a pretty female head and a 
food picture. Inquiries for recipe 
booklets are important, Durkee be- 
lieves, because unless housewives are 
educated to the many uses to which 
Durkee Dressing can be put, the 
Dressing bottle is likely to stand on 
the pantry shelf for a full year before 
it is emptied. 

To tie in with consumer and busi- 
ness paper advertising, each month 
Durkee has a new feature to announce 
in bulletin form to wholesalers. One 
letter, with a bulletin attached, recently 
sent out had this to say: “. . . If thou- 
sands of homemakers in your area 
don’t read the Ladies’ Home Journa) 


be 


“Shoe, shoe, shoe baby”—No coupon! 
Sole Survivor 


More than a million people have 
already stepped out on the Beaufort 
Sole, developed by a factory in Char- 
lotte, N. C., operated by the Southern 
Friction Material Co. As a war-baby, 
developed as a substitute for leather 
and rubber soles, the product shows 
signs of attaining and holding full- 
grown stature in the post-war world. 
No term has been coined yet to desig- 
nate the new material, which has some 
of the qualities of a composition and 
a plastic, but embodies other qualities 
of its own. The new soles, accord- 
ing to the makers, however, outwear 


then they read Good Housekee ping— 
if not, then The American Home, or 
The New Yorker, or The Family Cir. 
cle. Whichever they read this month, 
they're going to see and read about 
DuRKEE’Ss FAMOUS DRESSING with 
eggs and cheese. Eggs are something 
every one of your retailers wants tc 
move. We're tying them in with our 
Dressing and you may have a free 
bulletin like the attached to send out 
to your retailers. Each bulletin will 
have your name imprinted and price 
inserted. Please send in the attached 
order card.” 

The bulletin attached carried « 
reproduction of the current consumer 
ad running in national magazines, 
a reproduction of an ad run in Pro. 
gressive Grocer, together with the 
following copy: “Durkee helps you 
sell more eggs. Here’s a new cheese 
grill sandwich recipe that uses more 
eggs than cheese. Build a related- 
item display featuring eggs—cheese— 
Durkee’s Dressing. Tie in with Dur- 
kee’s national advertising.” Below is 
printed an order form. 

At present Durkee’s sales promotion 
department is preparing a portfolio of 
some fifty or sixty displays showing 
once again the name of the store, the 
address of the store, a picture of the 
manager, and the manager's statement 
of sales. This portfolio will be used to 
prove to both the wholesale and retail 
trade that special displays will pay off 
in sales of Durkee Famous Dressing. 


leather, absorb less moisture, can't 
crack, and are non-slip. 

Looked on as just another substi- 
tute, as it was in its beginning, the 
sole was first used almost exclusively 
on novelty shoes. Gaining headway 
as it went along, it is now an integral 
part of the offerings of suclf com- 
panies as Scheu and Walsh Shoe Co., 
and Joyce and Hamilton and featured 
in such high-class stores as Lord & 
Taylor in New York City. Doremus 
and Co. is the agency. 


Campaigns and Marketing 


Van Camp Pays Grocers 


Van Camp’s, Inc., is using a coop 
erative merchandising plan on their 
Tenderoni that pays grocers for mass 
floor displays. Grocers who purchase 
five cases or more of Tenderoni from 
their jobbers, brokers, or warehouses. 
and display this merchandise for a 
least a week in a prominent place in 
their stores, will earn an extra com- 
pensation of 20 cents a case, payable 
in cash, on submission of the invoice. 
To qualify for this cooperative met- 
chandising payment, the purchase and 
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display of the Tenderoni must take 
place between March 27 and May 15. 
Calkins and Holden, New York City, 
handles the account. 


“Brisk-Flavor” Campaign 


‘Brisk flavor” personalizes the new 
tea advertising campaign of Thomas 
J. Lipton, Inc. “Brisk” is the tea ex- 
perts’ word for flavorful, full-bodied, 
uality tea, as distinguished from dull, 
Le-tasting teas. 

The “brisk-flavor” campaign is be- 
ing promoted by full-color advertise- 
ments featuring leading motion pic- 
ture actresses in attractive tea-table set- 
tings. National magazines, farm jour- 
nals, four-color, full-page ads in im- 
portant Sunday newspaper supplements 
in key cities are being used. Young 
and Rubicam Inc., is the agency. 


Cotton Week Observed 


Cotton Week will be observed from 
May 22 to 27, inclusive, with ‘First 
in War—First in Peace,” as the mer- 
chandising slogan. The four objec- 
tives which The Cotton Textile Insti- 
tute and The National Cotton Coun- 
cil seek to put over in the campaign 
are the stressing of cotton’s part in 
war and peace, as exemplified by the 
necessity to care for and conserve cot- 
ton textiles in order that needs of the 
Armed Forces can be met, the versa- 
tile uses of cotton on the home front, 
cotton’s vital importance as a war 
commodity, and finally, bringing into 
proper perspective new and better 
peacetime uses for cotton developed 
through cotton’s prominent war usage. 


Mennen Launches Drive 


The Mennen Co. is planning the 
biggest campaign for Quinsana ever 
put behind any athlete’s foot prepa- 
tation. Advertising will break in the 
May-August seasonal campaign. 300 
million ads in 125 magazines, and 200 
newspaper supplements are in the 
cards. Reason for increase in adver- 
tising: the recent survey by the Na- 
tional Association of Chiropodists 
showing that athlete’s foot is on the 
tise among all types of people. Also 
shown in the survey: The majority of 
Chiropodists recommend use of Quin- 
sana. The campaign is slated for the 
hot summer months when _athlete’s 
foot is at its worst. H. M. Kiesewet- 
ter Advertising Agency is in charge. 


Clock for Liquor Stores 


William Jameson & Co., Division 
of Seagram, is presenting to liquor 
dealers a clock sign, with movable 
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open for business. 


hands, featuring Gallagher and Bur- 
ton’s whiskey, which will indicate to 
the public the hours when the store is 
Reason behind the 
idea: The increasing shortage of 
spirits has resulted in irregular store 
hours, and the need for a sign of 
some kind to advise the public when 
they may make purchases. On the re- 
verse side of the sign is the message, 
“We Sell Only at OPA Prices,” mak- 
ing the Gallagher and Burton’s clock 
useable twenty-four hours a day. 


Paste-up Border Makes Bow 


The Trimz family of ready-pasted 
wallpapers (Trimz Co., Chicago), has 
a new addition. The baby, called “Ap- 
plikays,” a completely cut-out decora- 


Trimz’s new wallpaper border, designed 
to frame mirrors, windows, and _ that 
“blank space” where nothing “goes.” 


tion, is packaged in sets of seven 
pieces, a large center-piece and six 
separate strips for the housewive to 
arrange as she pleases. Already 
available, with more to come, are six 
colorful designs in floral patterns, 
which Trimz believes will harmonize 
with any color scheme. They may be 
used as borders to frame pictures, 
mirrors, small windows, or anyplace 
where a trompe-l’oeil effect might be 
desired. All Trimz products, includ- 
ing the three venga | introduced 
(wallpaper, borders, and cedar closet 
linings), are coated with a patented 
adhesive base, are washable and fade- 
proof, and easily applied by the ama- 
teur. No tools are needed. The 
housewife first pins them to the sur- 
face to be decorated in order to find 
the best arrangement. Then she dips 
each piece in water and simply presses 
it into position. MacFarland, Ave- 
yatd & Co., Chicago, is handling the 
account. Black and white ads are ap- 
pearing in eight or more magazines. 


Chrysler Urges Car Care 
Chrysler Corp. is launching a 
springtime campaign to assist owners 
in caring for their cars and trucks, 
which form America’s vital highway 
transportation. The program includes 
a series of messages containing vital 
springtime car care and advice which 
will be published in more than 850 
newspapers over a six weeks’ period. 
Theme of the campaign is based on 
patriotism and common sense, with 
safety, economy of operation and long 
life of the vehicle as the reward. Al- 
though it is addressed to owners of 
Chrysler products, the advice is aimed 
at all car owners. Messages include 
ten suggestions for car check-up at this 
critical season, prepared by Chrysler 
Corp. service engineers. Agency: 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., Detroit. 


Grin and Beer It 

In the spring the brewers’ thoughts 
turn lightly to humor. Red Top Brew- 
ing Co. is running a spring campaign 
which it is hoped literally ‘Puts a 
Song in Your Heart.” With radio, 
posters and newspapers, parodies of 
old-time favorite melodies are being 
used to promote the sale of Red Top 
Beer and Ale in 28 states. Ads carry 
reproductions of the manuscript, and 
anyone interested in making the eve- 
nings hideous with song may actually 
play the tunes right from the paper. 
Words .are parodied like “Cheery 
Beery Beer” (for “Ciri Biri Bin,” in 
case you react slowly). Joseph Adver- 
tising Agency, Cincinnati, is respon- 
sible. 


™” 


The Old Oaken Bucket ‘ 


¥ 
as & fregeure, 


This beer is something to sing about. 
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Maea, Back in Civilian Market, 
Re-Opens 85% of Old Outlets 


A heavy advertising schedule of coast-to-coast radio and small 


town and farm magazines was used to reestablish Northwestern 


Yeast Company’s “Maca” in the domestic market. It was backed 


with direct mail to jobbers, and a dealer post-war premium plan. 


HEN the Nips struck at 

Pearl Harbor Northwestern 

Yeast Co., Chicago, was 

merchandising its Maca 
yeast through several thousand job- 
bers and hundreds of thousands of 
retail outlets. Then, in a time so 
brief that it lett one’s head swim 
ming, it had one customer — Uncle 
Sam. Maca is a quick-action dry 
yeast. And because it keeps without 
refrigeration it was wanted for ship- 
ment to overseas service units and to 
our Allies on lend-lease. The Gov- 
ernment wanted everything North- 
western could put out under the 
Maca label and more. Facilities were 
expanded. 

Then, finally, to be exact on No- 
vember 8 last, there came a time when 
a portion of the output could be safe- 
ly returned to domestic sales. The 
problem was to reorganize the jobbers 
and retail outlets; to get them back 
into action. 


A Story Worth Telling 


Northwestern Yeast Co. is more 
than fifty years old. Always a manu- 
facturer of dry yeast. it had originally 
established itself with a product 
known as Yeast Foam. It had always 
been the custom for housewives to 
“set” their bread the night before 
baking. Maca made the over-night 
process unnecessary. That was the 
secret of its acceptance. It first ap- 
peared on the market in 1933, and 
was the first fast-action granular 
yeast ever offered to the public. When 
Maca went to war Yeast Foam was 
brought out of semi-retirement, win- 
ning back a part of the market. As a 
pinch-hitter, however, it wasn’t con- 
sidered 100%. 

Yeast is a 3-cent item, and profits 
to the dealer do not come in war-debt 
figures. Its market in the main is in 
rural areas and in cities of from 25,- 
000 population down. And, remem- 
ber, Maca had been off the market for 
nearly two years! Its speedy reestab- 
lishment was the object. How well it 
has succeeded seems to be a story 
worth the telling. 

Myron R. (Bob) Wilson, assistant 
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Based on an interview with 


MYRON R.WILSON 


Assistant Advertising and 
Sales Promotion Manager 
Northwestern Yeast Co. 


Chicago 


* 


advertising and sales promotion man- 
ager, outlined the program to a 
writer for SM who visited him the 
other day at Northwestern’s head- 
quarters in Chicago. Plans, he said, 
had been progressing all through the 
period when Maca was away. Thus 
everything was pretty well set for re- 
newing activities. 

Very soon after November 8 last a 
broadcast, previously prepared, was 
sent out to all jobbers. With it went 
a letter of explanation. They were 
told why Maca had been off the mar- 
ket; that it was now ready to come 
back. Jobber salesmen were provided 
with a circular to give to the retail 
trade as they made their routine calls. 
This told the story of the return of 
Maca. It was done in cartoon style 
to grip attention. 


Johnny Maca was invented. In 


fact, when Maca was taken off the 
market similar cartoons had been used, 
Johnny had been shown in uniform, 
marching away. Now the cartoons 
showed Johnny marching home again. 
He was taken out of G. I. issue; made 
a civilian again. 

Shipments to the civilian popula. 
tion were resumed as rapidly as pos- 
sible.in November, but during Decem- 
ber and January most of the time had 
to be spent getting the jobbers “filled 
up.” The “pipe line” had to be te. 
established before the real sales pro- 
motional attack could be made on the 
market. 


Advertise to Housewives 


Radio, coast-to-coast, was used to 
blast the story into the minds of 
housewives everywhere. Magazines 
carried a heavy schedule, with em- 
phasis on rural coverage where home 
bakers are in greatest concentration. 
Among these publications were: 
Prairie Farmer, Country Gentleman, 
Capper’s Farmer, Progressive Farmer, 
Successful Farming, Farm Journal, 
Farmer Stockman, The Farmer, Grit, 
Pathfinder, and several other publica- 
tions. 

“Some changes had come into the 
market during the two years Maca was 
away,” said Mr. Wilson. “Shifts had 
come in populations. Habits were 


As, part of its re-entrenchment program 
Maca promises post-war premiums to €0- 
operative dealers. This catalog will be 
available as early as conditions permit. 


changing. Life was in some ways dif- 
ferent. We didn’t know the market 
as well as we did before the war. To 
overcome this we set up a market re- 
search and analysis department. In 4 
measure we had to start over again 
from scratch.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Three letters were sent out to job- 
bers: (1) dated January 31; (2) 
dated February 22; (3) dated March 
4. Briefly, these letters carried mes- 
sages as follows: 

No 1.—Continued supply of Maca 
was promised. Suggestion made that 
Maca’s return could be used by food 
outlets to sell more related items such 
as flour, sugar, spices, shortening, 
eggs, etc. A request for the names 
and addresses of all retailers stocking 
Maca yeast. Inducement for coopera- 
tion—to the jobber a mechanical pencil 
with his name imprinted. Inclosed, 
for return, a stamped postcard giving, 
when filled out, the number of sales- 
men employed and the number of gro- 
ceries each regularly called on. 

No. 2—A letter of appreciation, 
thanking the jobbers for their willing- 
ness to cooperate; a broadside for each 
salesman listed for cooperating in the 


ments.” A stamped and addressed 
postcard was enclosed to help speed 
up the stock report covering Maca 
Yeast, plus Yeast Foam, and Yeast 
Foam Magic Yeast, two other com- 
pany items. 

Before the letters were mailed out 
it was agreed that if 65% of all job- 
bers approached would reply the ef- 
fort would be considered successful. 
The first letter brought a response of 
48.5%. A follow-up brought in an- 
other 17.5%, placing the total at 65%, 
or the hoped for number. The third 
added another 7%, or a total of 72% 
of all approached. 

A gift plan was worked out to re- 
ward salesmen on a contest basis for 
reopening accounts or opening new 
ones. Dealers were given a specially 
prepared ration stamp blackboard cal- 
endar, to be kept up to date with 
crayon, as a premium when they 
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VA Maca Bond NN 
which is offered by the Northwestern Yeast 
Co. to all dealers ond clerks in apprecio- 
tion of their effort to asc Sn — and 


tt will be A, 4.1, for man “i, 
known gifts when they bons cd pre 3 
This bond is void after December 31, 1949. 
it is not redeemable in ony state, munici- 
polity, or locolity where redemptions ore 
prohibited, taxed, or restricted by low. 
We reserve the right, of any time with- 
ovt notice, to withdraw or Y 
offer, or change the number 
Nd of coupons required for 
any post-war article offered. 


Vg crataatatant Vg 
GE 


A latie extra sales effort on ' co- 
YA: in property displaying mone NN 
recommending Maco Yeast, will not only step up 
your sales ond profits of Mace and reloted items, 
but will get you more Mace Post-War Bonds. 

if you ore not a registered Moca Yeast Deoler, 
drop o penny post cord with your nome and address 
to vs and we will see thot you fl receive copies of 
the Maco Merchondising Bulletins. 

REMEMBER: By properly displaying Maco Yeast 
by the cosh register or the meat scale, you will not 
only step up the sales of Maco Yeast but of all related 
items, such os, our, sugar, salt, shortening, spices. 


Save These Conds 
Northwestern Yeast Co. 
Maca Post-War Bond Gift Dept. 
CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 


To spur their dealers on to greater sales effort, Northwestern Yeast Co. established 


a Maca Post-War Bond Gift Department. 


inserted in each carton of yeast. 


campaign; a pad of 20 retail informa- 
tion cards for each salesman (more 
on request), and recap sheets. Sales- 
men were asked to list all customers 
handling Maca within three weeks. 
Also, directions for using recap sheets 
to keep tab on the campaign and the 
work the men were doing. The recap 
sheet lists salesmen’s names, total num- 
ber of stores stocking Maca, and the 
number of stores on each route. 

No. 3—A request for a check on 
stocks. With this explanation: ‘“Maca 
yeast . . . is still in the preliminary 
stages of distribution and we wish to 
watch it carefully. We are asking our 
friends, like you, to order small quan- 
tities often, preferably a two weeks’ 
supply at a time. If the demand war- 
tants weekly shipments, we shall be 
happy to make them. The smaller 
shipments will insure frequent turn- 
Over (giving the consumer fresher 
yeast) provided your warehousemen 
will see to the proper rotation of ship- 


May 1, 1944 


A coupon called a “Maca Bond” is 


Coupons will be redeemable when peace comes. 


stocked Maca. To guard against over- 
distribution of the calendars, each 
dealer was asked to sign a card when 
the account was opened. As a result 
less than one-tenth of one per cent 
were duplicated. 

By late March Maca was considered 
fully reestablished in all but 15 states. 
Several of the latter are in the deep 
South, the “‘biscuit and corn bread” 
area where bread baking is “no shucks 
nohow.” Wherever the market is not 
fully established, a second prize cam- 
paign is expected to encourage the 
job. This has been arranged with the 
assistance of Belknap & Thompson, 
Inc. 

To encourage efforts further, a 
dealer cooperative plan has _ been 
worked out, which makes it possible 
to get premiums not now available. A 
coupon known as a “Post-War Bond” 
is inserted in each carton of yeast go- 
ing to a grocer. A “Post-War Pre- 
mium Catalog’ will list these gifts. 


Each bond has a nominal value and 
will be redeemable after the war. The 
catalog will be issued as early as con- 
ditions permit. 

A merchandising service bulletin 
also goes to every Maca yeast outlet. 
This gives sales hints, suggestions for 
arranging displays, how to make dis- 
plays which include associated items, 
and so on. 

Having been off the market for at- 
most two full years, the management 
had grave fears that a long-time re- 
educational program might be neces- 
sary to reestablish Maca yeast. But 
the plans were so well laid, and 
all preliminary work so well done, 
before the Government released it in 
November, that before April 1 all but 
something like 15% of the pre-war 
outlets were restored. 

Johnny Maca is on the job again. 


“Smoke” Ballew Organizes 
New Sales Service Company 


W. V. “Smoke” Ballew and Asso- 
ciates has been organized to function 
as a sales service institution, offering a 
complete line of supplies, with the ex- 
ception of heavy machinery, to bot- 
tling plants. Offices have been opened 
at 513 Southwestern Life Building, 
Dallas. Denver and Los Angeles of- 
fices will be opened in the near fu- 
ture. Additional offices are contem- 
plated in St. Louis, Chicago, Atlanta, 
and New York City. 

Mr. Ballew, president of the new 
marketing organization, was with the 
Dr. Pepper Co., Dallas, for thirteen 
years. Dallas will be national head- 
quarters and Mr. Ballew will person- 
ally have charge of that office, assisted 
by G. B. Rothel, who has been closely 
associated with Mr. Ballew for the 
past eleven years. Tom F. Green, for- 
mer director of research and develop- 
ment for Dr. Pepper Co., will be in 
charge of the Los Angeles office. 

The organization is unique in that 
it will render a marketing service free 
of charge to its clientele, operating on 
the theory that a business must give 
before it can receive. All offices 
opened will be in charge of an a’sso- 
ciate who will also be a partner. As- 
sociates will be carefully chosen, with 
the result that each office will be in 
charge of an experienced beverage 
man, thoroughly qualified to counsel 
with clientele on bottler problems. 

Accounts already under contract in- | 
clude Delaware Punch Company of 
America, San Antonio; Barett-Cravens, 
Chicago; Bond Crown and Cork Co., 
Wilmington; Empire Box Corp., Chi- 
cago. 
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WHAT WILL WOMEN CAN THIS YEAR? 


Consultants of the Home Makers Guild were asked about their 1944 canning plans 


ALL WOMEN THOSE WHO WILL CAN 


WILL NOT SAME OR 


SMALLER AMOUNT 


INCREASE 


WILL CAN UP TO 25% 


26 to 100% 


VEGETABLES 


uw4i% 


SOUPS 


FRUITS 
BERRIES 
JAMS, JELLIES 


PICKLES, RELISHES 
MEAT 

POULTRY 

FISH 


HOW WILL THEY CAN? 


Replies to the question about methods indicate an upswing 
toward pressure cookers and quick freeze, a drop in open 
kettle and oven canning, no great change in hot water baths 
or dehydration. Methods vary by product, but the plans for 


fruits are fairly typical. Well can fruit by: 
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HOT WATER BATH 


bag. 


OPEN KETTLE 
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PRESSURE COOKER 


OVEN CANNING 


QUICK FREEZE 
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Mrs. America Will Do Even More Home 


Canning, New Survey Reveals 


Housewives the country over “tell all” to Home Makers Guild— 
about their canning experiences of last year, about their plans for 


putting up fruits and vegetables this summer. Returns show that 


women want more information about processing and sealing. 


66 OOD Will Help Win the 
War,” Mrs. America is be- 
ing reminded. Therefore 
she is planning to roll up 
her sleeves and turn her kitchen into a 
veritable arsenal during the 1944 can- 
ning season. She will preserve much 
more food stuff than she did last sea- 
son. Furthermore, she will apply the 
knowledge she gleaned from her 1943 
canning bee, according to a survey re- 
cently completed by the Home Mak- 
ers Guild of America for Owens-IIli- 
nois Glass Co. 

The survey is based on question- 
naires which were sent to 2,300 Guild 
consultants selected to represent a true 
cross-section of the country’s popula- 
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tion. Eighty-two per cent of those 
who filled out the questionnaires re- 
side in towns of over 2,500. 

Returns show that more than half 
of the housewives questioned plan to 
increase by 10 to 100% their 1943 
home pack of food stuffs. Many also 
plan to put up more soups, pickles, 
meat, poultry and fish than last year. 

Economy headed the list of reasons 
for canning at home in 1943. The 
other reasons given are listed in or- 
der: to preserve surplus from Victory 
Gardens; to help stretch ration points; 
patriotic effort; and to take advantage 
of low food prices that are prevalent 
during canning seasons. 

Victory Gardens will lead as the 


main supply of vegetables tor home 
preserving. Only about 22% of the 
housewives making returns revealed 
that they would purchase all of their 
raw products from farmers and grocers. 

As to methods of canning, that of 
the hot water bath led as the favorite 
in the 1943 season. Then in order 
followed pressure canning, open ket- 
tle, quick freezing, oven canning and 
dehydration. Indications are, how 
ever, that the pressure canning meth- 
od will enjoy much wider acceptance 
in 1944. It may even surpass the 
long-favored way of putting up foods 
by hot water bath. 

Contrary to widespread opinion, 
home canning supplies were almost 
equal to the demand. The most 
marked shortage reported was that of 
sugar. Only about 13% of the wom- 
en who tried to obtain pressure cook- 
ers were disappointed. 

Forty-three per cent of the women 
questioned stated they hoped this year 


. to buy from one dozen to ten dozen 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


From every corner of the country comes hearty response 
to the patriotic messages of advertisers large and small. 
Women read these appeals and enlist in the armed forces 
and in essential industries. Others read, donate their blood, 
and dig deep to contribute millions to the Red Cross and 
invest billions in War Bonds. Families go all out in culti- 
vating gardens and in canning produce. Careless talk is re- 
duced, and lives are saved. Advertisers eagerly carry this 
work far beyond the Government’s own efforts, and with 
priceless paper knit the whole wartime selling effort into 
one irresistible drive. In peace as in war, paper and adver- 


tising perform invaluable service to the people of America. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO ... CANTON, N. C. .. . HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Bristols, Bonds, Envelope Papers, 
Tablet Writing and Papeteries . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA 


WHY DO WOMEN CAN? 


Women consultants of the Home Makers Guild were asked, 


“What was your main reason for home canning in 1943?” 


They answered: 


ECONOMY 


HAD HOME 
GARDEN SURPLUS 


HELP STRETCH 
RATION POINTS 


PATRIOTIC 
EFFORT 


ADD VARIETY 


49.8% 
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WHAT MISTAKES 


DO THEY MAKE? 


49.1% of the consultants doing any kind of home canning 


reported some kind of spoilage of some product. 


Manufacturers who want to render a helpful service can 


supply information to help women guard against these rea- 


sons advanced for spoilage: 


. UNDER 
“PROCESSING 


CLOSURE 
DIFFICULTIES 


IMPROPER 
STORAGE 


QUALITY OF 
PRODUCT 


METHOD OF 
PREPARATION 


Percent of women reporting spoilage 
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home canning jars. Fifty-five per cent 
claimed to be sufficiently stocked and 
19/10% planned to buy more than 
twelve dozen. Additional purchases 
of jar lids, jar rubbers, metal sealing 
rings will be made by over 50%. 


Over 89% of these Guild consult- 
ants will purchase their home canning 
supplies and equipment at grocery 
stores. The balance plan to secure 
them at hardware, department and va- 50% reported some kind of spoilage 
riety stores. A small portion will ob- of some product, the great majority of 
- ——— $$$... the women reporting spoilage men- 

tioned the loss of but one to five jars. 

The survey reveals that in 1943 over 
94% of these housewives did all their 

. canning at home—alone or with fam- 

Sell il the WROL Market! ily help. The use of community kit- 

. chens or the practice of sending prod- 
ucts to a commercial cannery evidently 

Located in America’s Busiest City, WROL does not appeal to Mrs. America. 
- ‘ According to the returned question- 
offers the sales opportunity of the decade. naires, more women will put up jams, 
jellies, and preserves than any other 
* single food product in 1944. Fruits 
stand next in importace on this year's 
preserving programs. Vegetables will 
be processed by over 88%-—a slight 

increase over last year. 

That housewives earnestly desire 
information on home canning is evi- 
denced by the complaints of 34% of 
the women questioned that they were 
confused by the conflicting instructions 

from various sources last year. Many 
are eager for information on proper 
methods of sealing. Others would 
welcome clearer instructions for em- 
ploying the hot water method and <lata 
on dehydration and oven canning 


tain materials through mail order. 

Spoilage of 1943 home-packed 
foods evidently did not occur in alarm- 
ing amounts. While slightly under 


See Knoxville’s First Place Listing in this 
issue S-M High Spot Cities. Write WROL for 


the complete story. 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


Hi for a wartime 


a. 


wo, ~Long Distance 


call? 


A Long Distance call may be 
long in miles, but we hope you 


will try to keep it short in min- 
utes. War needs the wires. 


When you are calling on 
crowded circuits, the Long Dis- 
tance operator may S4Y —‘*Please 
limit your call to 5 minutes.” 


That’s a good suggestion. It 
helps more calls get through dur- 
ing rush periods. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


PREPARATION OF THE SALES TRAINING PROGRAM. 


COVER ALL PHASES OF THE SALESMAN'S JOB 


| see 
salesmap product pene ova of personal 
opportunity 


TRAINING INSTILL ENTHUSIASM, KNOWLEDGE, GOOD SELLING HABITS : 
: 
high degree —tell dramatize set | 
of salesman —show high work 
participation ~—have do standard 
in training ~—check 
FOLLOW-UP 
TRAINING MAKE BETTER PERFORMANCE A DAILY GOAL OF EACH SALESMAN 


practical 
sales kit 


| 


supervisor's 
responsibility 


periodic 
appraisal 


continuous 
training 


You can use this flow chart in planning your sales training program. 


Three Sturdy Planks for 


Your Sales Training Platform 


No matter to what extent your product may require a custom-built 


training procedure, there are three main avenues of approach to 


the preparation of the plan: selection of subject matter, develop- 


ment of preliminary training, and drafting of follow-through. 


BY WILLIAM RADOS 


Secretary-Treasurer, National Society of 
Sales Training Executives 


(This is the fifth of a group of five 
articles on sales training by Mr. Rados. 
References to the preceding ones will 
be found in a footnote on this page.— 


The Editors.) 


OONER or later there comes a 
time when pre-training analysis 
must end, and jell into a con- 
crete sales training plan for a 
specific product or line and the sell- 
ing situation surrounding it. So fix 
the accompanying flow chart in mind 
as we discuss the planning of a sales 
training program. We see a dotted 
line coming down into the chart. It 
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represents the analysis work you've 
done before getting to this stage.* 
Now take your pencil, and, follow- 
ing the flow chart, make a list of the 
subjects required for your training 
program. While this article cannot 
supply all the details for even any 
one company’s plan, it can suggest cer- 
tain fundamental subjects that belong 
in every program. Take ‘salesman 
career opportunity.” Your training 
program should clearly state the social 
and economic justification for sales- 
men in your business. The detailed 
reasons differ for each business, and it 


is those specific details that you need 
to strengthen your salesmen’s morale. 

Next, what other subjects must you 
include to cover all job situations the 
salesman meets from the time he gets 
up until he goes to sleep? For in. 
stance, is he supposed to use his time 
to best advantage? Is he supposed to 
open new accounts? Will he he ve. 
quired to make surveys? 


What about product training? 
Here we must step warily. It’s so 
tempting to want to transmit top-man- 
agement enthusiasm about product. 
Sometimes too liberal a dose of nuts. 
and bolts may serve only to confuse 
the salesman. Unless your men are 
engineers and installers, its probable 
that they don’t need to know a// about 
the product. 

It may be well to exercise care, too, 
about that trip through the factory, 
whether on foot or via pictures. If 
you must give the salesman a whiff of 
the manufacturing process, plan it so 
that he gets two favorable impres- 
sions: (a) It’s the best value in the 
industry. (b) It has more advantages 
for the customer than the salesman 
may have thought possible. Skip all 
the other entrancing things about your 
factory, such as the microbe-free first- 
aid department and concentrate on in- 
formation useful in getting orders. 

He probably needs to know three 
specific things about your product: 
(1) Why customers need it in the 
post-war world. (2) What it will do 
to make their lives easier. (3) Where- 
in it gives more for the money than 
competitive products. 


Selling Procedure: The step-by 
step process through which your typi- 
cal sale develops. Tach sales organ- 
ization develops a selling technique of 
its own. Since the average salesman’s 
professional behavior in the buyer's 
presence leaves so much to be desired. 
give this vital subject your best con- 
sideration. Consider these elements 
for inclusion in your training menu 
methods of initiating an interview and 
controlling it, customer problems and 
viewpoints and the contribution your 
product makes to them; successful 
methods of appealing directly to the 
self-interest of all classes of buyers: 
planning and making talks and 
demonstrations; analysis of objections. 
questions, resistances; methods of 


*See four previous articles by Mr! 
Rados: “Top Management's Stake in * 
Sound Sales Training Program,” SM, Jan- 
uary 1, 1944; “How to Find the Bull's 
Eye for Your Sales Training Program,” SM. 
February 1, 1944; “Define Your Salesman s 
Job—or Your Training Plan Will Flop, 
SM, February 15, 1944; “The Priceless In- 
gredient in Your Sales Training Program. 
SM, March 15, 1944. 


MANAGEMENT 


SALES 


PLANNING STEP NO. 4 


CONSIDERATION OF METHODS OF CARRYING 


OUT A TRAINING PROGRAM 


1. Schools of several days’ duration are advantageous for new men for giving emphasis to 
particular subjects, for permitting more effective employment of bulky exhibits, etc. 
What type of training schools should we hold: 


Conducted by home office men. 
—wNational school. 
—tTraveling crew holding a series of key-city schools. 
—National convention. 
Conducted by field sales executives, with materials supplied by home office. 
—Local branch schools. 
—Key-city schools, with all regional personnel brought into a central point. 


2. Series of several meetings, planned by home office and conducted at weekly intervals 
at branch offices? 


3. Correspondence course supplemented by branch office meetings ? 
—Course and meeting program prepared by a professional correspondence school ? 


—Prepared by employe with training in correspondence course work? 
—Prepared by home staff, without previous experience? 
4. No formal courses, but manuals given to men; written examinations to be turned in. 
5. Manuals, but not written quizzes. 


6. No schools, course, manuals or other training from home office. All preparation, plan- 


ning, and work of training to be left to local manager's judgment. 


S 


. Training by apprenticeship system, whereby a new man is assigned to spend a certain 
amount of time with one of the following men: 


—A regular territory salesman, with no special training for his assignment as a 
training coach. No compensation for such work. He is expected to teach the 
new man “in-between” his regular work. 


—Special training supervisor, prepared and compensated for such work. 
— Assistant manager or sales supervisor. Two possibilities: 

Man who is primarily a closer, not trained in training work. 

Man who has been taught how to train on the job 


Which of these, if any, are we going to use? 


8. How are the men who carry out the training to be trained? 


—Should we hire ex-teachers or should we select those members of our own or- 
ganization who have the interest and train them as trainers? 


—Should we set up a special school and bring in all the field men for special 
coaching in the objectives and techniques of training? 


—Or can we do it by holding one brief meeting on the subject? 


—Or can we do it by supplying a trainer's guide and expecting them to carry on 
from there? 


—Or should we ignore this problem and assume that every man doing field train- 
ing will on his own initiative discover and work out the best possible techniques ? 


Do we need several training programs such as: 


—A steamlined, training program—built perhaps around a selling tool to permit 
our salesmen to get into active sales work as quickly as possible? 


(Continued on next page) 
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—A rehabilitation program for our own and other ex-service men? 
tion to what rehabilitation work may be carried on by the Government. 


ACTION 


(Continued from page 33) 


PLANNING STEP NO. 4 


CONSIDERATION OF METHODS OF CARRYING 
OUT A TRAINING PROGRAM 


—An extended follow-up training program to provide more detailed information 
than possible in a streamlined initial school or course? 


—The above programs rewritten for the dealer or distributor organization? 


ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS 


This in addi- 


TO BE TAKEN 


WHEN 


STRONG WEAK 
to be te be 
retained corrected 


overcoming competition; recognizing 
and closing the easy, the normal, and 
the difficult sale. The training pro- 
gram should provide drill in the use 
of sales portfolios. 

Time, where does it fly? With 
most sales managers, looking forward 
to higher post-war productivity per 
man, one of the surest means toward 
achievement of that end is to make 
more time available for actual selling. 
Therefore this subject definitely calls 
for extended attention in your sales 
training plan. Consider the specific 
good and bad points of time planning, 
time utilization, time control in your 
organization. Then set up a high, but 
workable, standard of time utilization 
and drill your salesmen to follow it. 

Personal relations. If you are go- 
ing to assume full leadership respon- 
sibility over your salesmen, don’t 
overlook this subject. Your goal calls 
for smooth personal relations in all 
contacts. So make room in your 
training program for a discussion of 
the established techniques of getting 
along with people. Then follow up 
with individual analysis of each man. 

The final subjects on the charted 
list of topics pertain to your policies, 
deliveries, discounts, credit, company 
routine, etc. Only two comments: (1) 
Make sure your men understand and 
accept the reasons behind the policies. 
(2) When possible, present the pol- 
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icies from the customer's point of view. 

Training plans differ endlessly in 
detail. However, there are some fun- 
damentals on which all can agree. 
Foremost is the objective of training. 
Why do you hold meetings, issue bul- 
letins, produce manuals? For one 
reason only: to get better perform- 
ance at the point of sale. When the 
salesman says and does the right 
things, results take care of themselves. 


The Fundamental Objectives 


Most salesmen quickly slap together 
a repetitive routine. which they go 
through on the vast majority of calls. 
Over and over again they speak the 
same vague generalities, overlook the 
same opportunities, wander planlessly 
all over the neighborhood. Only in 
a small minority of instances can you 
detect intentional adaptation to the 
specific conditions of the particular 
situation. Since that is the case, the 
training plan must not aim at merely 
stuffing salesmen, like sausages, with 
information. Do tell and show, but 
continue with training that drills the 
salesman in proper selling habits. 
Dramatize, via right and wrong ex- 
amples, the importance of establish- 
ing productive selling habits. Have 
your salesmen go through their pre- 
sentations in meeting. Maintain close 
supervision in the field. 


The trainer’s responsibility really 
starts when his men graduate. It is 
then up to him to spend as much time 
and money on field training, as on 
preliminary training. As the flow 
chart indicates, the objective is to 
make better job performance a daily 
goal of all salesmen. One method of 
doing this is to supply a sales kit 
which makes the salesman’s job easier. 
Another method is to see to it that his 
supervisor supports the instruction and 
sees that the man adopts sound selling 
methods. Since it takes some 30 to 
60 repetitions to turn a strange new 
technique into an old familiar habit, 
the supervisor will need to check up 
at frequent intervals for many weeks. 
Then periodically the salesmen's ¢n- 
tire performance should be appraised 


against a high, but attainable, stand- 
ard—the same standard as stressed in 
the preliminary training program. 
It is while the salesman undergoes 
his initial post-war selling experience 
that his appetite for training will sud- 
denly become ravenous. So carry on 
with continuous training, showing him 
many details which lack of time pre 
vented in the preliminary training. 
Load your follow-up training with 
answers to his daily problems. Keep 
his supervisor playing his part, and 
your training program will become aa 
integral part of your company s sales 


plan. 
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DISPATCH CIRCULATION 


DISPATCH ADVERTISING GETS RESULTS 


Take a look at these two Ohio maps and you'll see at 
a glance why smart advertisers use the Dispatch. 


It’s more than a mere coincidence that Columbus 
retail sales parallel Dispatch circulation. It’s the 
result of a home newspaper's influence. 
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Each dot represents Each dot represents 
10 Dispatch subscribers 10 retail charge accounts. 
(probably 30 readers) of Columbus stores 


If you want to tell Central Ohio people about your 
products—the heart of Ohio families who buy $750,- 
000,000 worth of goods at retail every year—advertise in 


THE DISPATCH 
Columbus 16, Olio 


RETAIL CHARGE ACCOUNTS 


MORE THAN DOUBLE THE CIRCULATION OF ANY OTHER CENTRAL OHIO NEWSPAPER 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE...NEW YORK...DETROIT...CHICAGO...SAN FRANCISCO...LOS ANGELES 


May ‘. 


1944 
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Washington Bulletin Board mination bill which provides that “ag, 


vertising expense shall be allowed fy 
the extent consistent with the pre-war 


, , advertisi itr 
(Editor’s Note: To Sates MANAGEMENT'S ly this has been done in only two dvert sing program of the contractor, 


Washington Bureau we refer many ques- —_ cases, involving aircraft manufacturers to the extent reasonable under the 
tions from subscribers which call for : 


h ry elem epeonningan circumstances.” 

spot checking with administrative and whose records of products 

legislative heads to get truly authorita- satisfactory to the Government. Costs Is : 

tive answers. In this new department of employe publications and charit- 8 it true that OPA is getting 
we will give synopses of those questions able donations also have been ruled ready to issue an order requirin 
and answers which have broad interest.) out in some cases. grade labeling? Certain strong fac. 


Power of the Comptroller General  0ns in OPA still are trying to estab. 

Has advertising been eliminated may be clarified in pending legisla- lish grade labeling as an adjunct to 
by the Comptroller General as a _ tion on contract termination and war — Price control. Current test is in the 
cost-of-business item for firms hold- demobilization. The House Naval House Committee on Banking and 
ing government contracts? Actual- Affairs Committee has a-contract ter- Currency where hearings have been 
under way on extension of the price 

—- control act. OPA Administrator Ches-. 

ter Bowles stayed away from the sub. 


ject altogether in various appearances 
/ 79 4 3 REQUES. 13 on The Hill. Meanwhile, pressure is 
’ strong on Congress to retain the so- 
e called Taft amendment, and election. 
from 190 G00 Subscribers year strategy indicates that the issue 
, will be avoided on the floor of Con. 

ileal punta iba gress by committee action. 


What are the prospects for re- 
sumption of the manufacture of 
civilian goods? The immediate pros- 
pects are slim. War Production Board 
is sympathetic, but is thwarted at 
every turn by the military services. 
Don’t expect any dependable policy 
before the European invasion reaches 
a decisive stage. 


WPB’s pet project for the manv- 
Proves Nebraska-Market Women facture of 2,000,000 electric irons is a 


| 

depend on the Omaha World-Herald | good tip-off. After the War Man. 
| 
| 


for Household Arts Information power Commission completed its in- 


vestigations, only nine manufacturers 

Year after year eo < nag from ova (out of 30 applicants) were certified 
lowa, to Scottsbluff, Nebraska, pour letters into the . ° 

World-Herald’s Household Arts Dept. for information on | as being In easy labor areas, and the 

recipes, parties, weddings and for patterns of all kinds. | electric iron program was trimmed to 


That the total of these requests almost equals The 200,008. 


World-Herald’s total circulation is conclusive proof of the | The question as to whether or not 
way these women depend upon The World-Herald and some firms will get the jump on oth- 


how they respond to ideas brought to their attention by | ers in resumption of civilian goods 
The World-Herald. | 


manufacture was pointed up by WPB 


You can use The World-Herald’s every-other-family | Chairman Donald Nelson who said 
coverage of the Nebraska Market—93 Nebraska counties 


plus 10 more in southwestern lowa. “A” schedule it for that if old manufacturers a heel 
basic coverage of this great market. able to handle production allocations 


—in the case that materials and fa- 
cilities were available—WPB would 
be warranted in allocating civilian 
— production to new producers. 

° In the meantime, WPB’s Office of 
Civilian Requirements has started its 
third survey, specializing in household 
items and durable goods, including 
plumbing items. Householders are 
being checked by enumerators of the 

% 96.3 coverage of Metropolitan Omaha Census Bureau on the basis of present 
*% 45% coverage of entire 103-county market supply and immediate future desire 


to buy. This data will help shape 
Onaha WORL 


production directives. 
Qoe of the Matiens Great Hewspapers 


DAILY, 194,190; SUNDAY, 193,156 
Average March 1944 


The household list consists of 39 
items in common use, among them: 
radio tubes, extension cords, scissors. 
infants’ play pens and cribs, window 
screening, cooking utensils, wash tubs, 
lunch boxes, bedsteads. The list of 
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Owners and Operators of Radio Station KOWH 


O'MARA G ORMSBEE, Natl. Rep., New York—Chicago—Detroit—Los Angeles—San Francisco 
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Today's world is as big as all the hopes and fears, the 
thoughts and deeds of two billion human beings. Yet it's small enough 
to hold in your hand every day. For all the world comes to you 
every day in your newspaper: the mighty panorama of worldwide war 
and the intimate glimpse of what goes on around the corner...each in 
its proper focus. e Never before has the demand for newspapers been so 
great. Never before have so many millions relied so heavily on newspapers 
for information. * That's why the newspaper packs so much 


power today for any advertiser with a story to tell or a product to sell. 


This advertisement, prepared by the Bureau of Advertising, A.N.P.A., is published by The Pittsburgh Press in the interest of all newspapers 
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May 1 


, 


speaks to the women listeners 
of WENR and helps them plan { 
their meals in these crucial 
times when women want to 
learn how to set a good table 
with the least expenditure of 
points and dollars. 


She is a Home Economist in 
the true sense of the word— 
and true to the instincts of 
America’s housewives they 
listen to her. 


That is important. 


But still more important is the 
distance her voice travels when 
she steps to the WENR micro- 
phone, sometimes erroneously 
considered only a ‘Chicago 
station.” 


Beulah Karney’s voice comes 
clearly to women from the top of 
Wisconsin to Terre Haute, 
Indiana, and beyond. She’s heard 
in most of Illinois and Wisconsin 
and at least half of Indiana and 
Michigan. 


eS 


NEW YORK - 
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CHICAGO 


Five days a week Beulah Karney y 


Owned and Operated by The Blue Network Company - 
* SAN FRANCISCO - 


...and a Housewife 
in Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
Served a Better 
Supper That Night! 


Or, if you want it another way— 
13,000,000 Americans are within 
the range of her voice—and that’s 
one-tenth of a nation. It’s the 
second richest market in the 
world and what’s more, probably 
the most susceptible to change 
of any market. 


TH KARNEY TELLS THE WIVES OF 


Chicago's Basic Blue Network Station 
890 kc.— 50,000 watts—clear channel 


Represented Nationally by Blue Spot Sales 
HOLLYWOOD - DETROIT + PITTSBURGH 


appliances and plumbing covers 11 
items, most of which are now out of 
production. Articles include: smalj 
electrical appliances, vacuum cleaners, 
stoves and water heaters, washing ma. 
chines, refrigerators and sewing ma. 
chines. 


There is a good deal of talk 
about the construction of airports 
in all local communities. Is there 
any definite government program 
for this? President Roosevelt recent. 
ly wrote to the Civil Aeronautics Ad. 
ministration requesting that all sur. 
veys for local airports be re-submitted 
to the Army-Navy Approval Board for 
consideration and that only airports 
with a direct military value be built 
now. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion estimates the minimum need of 
6,000 airports in the immediate post- 
war period. General recommendation 
is that their construction be a joint 
Federal-State-local project. 

Recently, the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce has agreed to this proposal 
and recommended adoption of a Fed- 
eral-aid system comparable to that em- 
ployed for highways. 


What, exactly, will be done by 
the new Division of Small Buasi- 
ness announced by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce? 
The Department of Commerce advises 
that initially the Division of Small 
Business will consist of two units. 

One, known as the Special Studies 
Unit, will conduct a program of con- 
tinuous research in problems relating 
to the competitive marketing and mei- 
chandising position of small business, 
and will develop studies of small busi- 
ness problems of individual trades and 
localities. Chief of the unit will be 
Wilford L. White, who has been with 
the Bureau since 1934. 

The second will be the Manage- 
ment Aid and Finance Unit and will 
be concerned principally with the de- 
velopment of management aid for 
small business. It also will conduct 
studies in the vital fields of credit, 
taxation and finance. Over this ac- 
tivity will be William Sheperdson, who 
has been head of the Bureau’s Small 
Business Unit since 1941. 


I hear that typewriters will soon 
be available again. . . Is there any 
truth in the report? A check-up 
shows that all typewriter manufactur: 
ers except one are now making type 
writers. Since January there has been 
an excess of typewriters, amounting t0 
an average of 8,400 machines pet 
quarter, which is being released for 
civilian use. Not much chance of its 
being increased this year. 
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Let’s say you’re a maker of men’s clothing, ciga- 
rettes, or hair tonic. Or suppose you sell bustles for 
the ladies. Don’t you think it would be quite impor- 
tant for you to know whether your WOR listeners 
are men and/or women? We're pretty certain that 
it would. 


WOR is uniquely equipped to let you know 
exactly what kind of listeners it can deliver during 
the tume your program is on the air. For Crossley, 
Inc., which prepares WOR’s “Continuing Study of 
Radio Listening,” has -its personal interviewers 
check carefully on the age and sex of the thousands 
of listeners talked to month in and month out 
throughout the year. 


For instance, here’s a specific age and sex break- 
down made for WOR by Crossley, Inc. on one Satur- 
day evening show: 

May 1, 1944 


what's WOR sot to do with sex¢ 


IN EVERY 10 LISTENING HOMES, THE 
AUDIENCE INCLUDED 25 LISTENERS—THE 
MAJORITY OF WHOM WERE... 


MEN AGES WOMEN AGES 
3 16 to 35 6 16 to 35 
5 36 to 55 6 36 to 55 

1 over 55 


Buying time today can be as scientific and produc- 
tively accurate as building a house, when you plan 
with the facts uncovered by WOR’s exclusive “Con- 
tinuing Study of Radio Listening.” Let us help you 
make a greater per-penny profit on every penny 
you invest in New York radio. The number is 
PE 6-8600. Our address, 1440 Broadway, in New 
York. 
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Far sighted manufacturers are 
selecting their post war 
Pacific Coast factory sites now 


UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 


FACTUAL DATA 


ABOUT THE 


PACIFIC COAST 


You've read a great deal about 
the Pacific Coast ... its tremend- 
ous population increases...its in- 
dustrialization...its rich markets. 

NOW GET THE FACTS. Clear...con- 
cise...and up to the minute. 

“POST WAR PACIFIC COAST” tells 
the story of the Pacific Coast 
with particular relation to Santa 
Clara County—one of the newer, 
aggressive industrial areas of 
the West. 

YOU’LL BE AMAZED at the wealth 
of advantages offered by this 
area. Land, location, labor, trans- 
portation, raw materials, tax 
structure, and liveability. 

WRITE TODAY for your copy of 
Post War Pacific Coast. It will 
be sent you — without cost or 
obligation. 


pert. S 


SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 
SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY Goon 


The population 


Zz 

G2: 
ee 
a 


center of the 


Pacific Coast 


NDUSTRIAL losses due to lack 
of planning by managements for 
profitable disposal of waste paper 
and other salvage run into mil- 
lions of dollars each year. Recent 
wartime salvage drives have focused 
attention on the so-called junk busi- 
ness. Revelations indicate that care- 


_ less handling and sale of salvage have 
created a huge sinkhole gobbling up 


profits in figures difficult to realize. 
How can industry stop the leak? 
A writer for SM, hunting for infor- 

mation on this subject sought out 


_ James Flett, president, James Flett Or- 


| City, 


| 000 a year. 
its field. 


ganization, Chicago. The Flett sal- 
vage operations are carried on from 
headquarters in Chicago, New York 
Boston and Cleveland. Mr. 
Flett does a business of about $8,000,- 
It is the biggest factor in 


$200 and an Idea 


James Flett started out in 1924 
with $200 borrowed capital, and an 
idea. The idea is to organize large 
business concerns and manufacturers, 
teach them how to properly gather, 
segregate, classify, and group various 
qualities of salvage. Instead of peddl- 
ing waste to individual small salvage 
collectors who always buy as cheap as 
possible, Mr. Flett handles the waste, 
selling direct to the consumer. His 
payment is a percentage of the selling 
price. 

Paper salvage alone in a normal 
year runs about 5,000,000 tons in the 
United States. Under war conditions 
5,936,000 tons were turned back into 
re-manufacture in 1941; in 1942 a 
total of 5,414,000 tons; in 1943, some 
6,354,000 tons. This year the need 
will be about 8,000,000 tons. Pres- 
ent collections are at the rate of about 
84% of the needs. Mill inventories, 
January 1, 1943, to January 1, 1944, 
shrunk about 68%. 

At the current rate of collection we 
shall get this year approximately 6,- 
730,000 tons. The shortage is run- 
ning about 107,000 tons a month. 

New paper manufacture is proceed- 
ing at a rate of approximately 17,- 
500,000 tons a year. It is estimated 
that possibly 12,600,000 tons might 
be recoverable. The unrecoverable 
portion is made up of a variety of 
items such as toilet tissue, book paper, 
paper used for overseas packaging. 
Existing machinery, Mr. Flett believes, 
will limit salvage to less than the 
needed 8,000,000 tons a year. 


Profits from Waste: How Fleti 
Built a Business on Salvage 


What systematized salvage cap 
mean to industry is indicated by fig. 
ures Mr. Flett produced for the writer, 
One modest size chain store operator 
who had been paying to have his 
waste carted away the first year after 
organized salvage was started cashed 
it in for $19,263. ° His savings are 
way up from those figures now. A 
Boston organization selling waste pa. 
per for $2,400 a year ran it up to 
$34,000. A publisher whose salvage 
was running $2,700, took in $110,000 
for waste in three years. Another com. 
pany increased its return from $130, 
000 a year to $338,000 in five years 

A large chain, with 4,000 stores, 
getting about $100,000 a year for its 
waste paper, taught its managers how 
to salvage waste and promptly upped 
its returns to $480,000 a year. 

A department store, in the years 
when it had inexpert help, averaged 
about $5,000 annually. Organized to 
handle waste paper properly, it te- 
covered $23,000 the second year and 
in five years was getting $35,000. An- 
other store reported a gain of $60,000 
in one year. 

One of the a pee in the 
paper salvage field today is the black 
market. This works in various and 
devious ways. 


The Lurking Black Market 


“One of my men,” said Mr. Flett, 
“was recently invited to have break- 
fast with a buyer. When the break- 
fast was over the buyer laid five 
$1,000 bills on the table and said, 
‘I'm going away. You can handle this 
business for me and bill me at ceiling 
prices. This is an inducement to you 
to get action.’ 

“The $5,000 bribe was equivalent 
to $10 a ton over the ceiling for 500 
tons of waste paper. Here’s another 
way the black market works: A con- 
sumer will order 25 cars of cortu- 
gated paper at the ceiling price of $23 
a ton. He will tell the seller that tt 
will be satisfactory if he delivers 
mixed paper. The market for the 
mixed paper is $14 a ton. When this 
happens the seller has sold corrugated 
paper but has delivered mixed papet. 

‘A man in New York City who 1s 
thoroughly familiar with the waste pa- 
per situation there recently estimated 
that 90% of all the newspapers picked 
up in that city are being sold in the 
black market. In Chicago it ts est 
mated that 75% of the waste papet 
goes into the black market. 
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F, kro Beacon Journal Nashville Tennessean 


‘Bridg Sunday Post New Bedford Standard Times 
‘Chicago Sun Newark Star-Ledger 

Benver Rocky Mountain News Portiand (Me.) Sunday Telegram 
“Wetroit Free Press Syracuse Herald-American 
‘FiPaso Times Toledo Times 

Peeksonville Florida Times-Union | Washington Post 

a Youngstown Vindicator 


A 


1, 


To Publishers of SUNDAY Newspapers 


parade has just completed a study of the national ad- 


vertising revenue of 107 Sunday newspapers in 72 cities. This 
analysis is broken down into three sections—Sunday news- 
papers with national supplements, papers with their own 


supplements and those without supplements. 


The analysis reveals some startling facts concerning the 
diversion of black and white linage; revenue derived from sup- 
plements, both national and local; and the effect of Sunday 


sections in general on newspapers’ national advertising revenue. 


If you would like to go over this study 
in detail call or write parade, 405 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 6-8171. 


405 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
135 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
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Total Circulation 2,000,000 


“On the other hand, the WPB asks 
you and 130,000,000 others to save 
waste paper. You are asked to turn 
it over to the collectors in your com- 
munity. But what happens? Too of- 
ten no one comes to get it. The ma- 
chinery for salvage is broken down. 
With waste paper piled everywhere, 
small collectors start to beat down the 
_ In one town 65 tons were col- 
ected and piled up and no one would 
offer anything for it. In my own 
town, which is a typical village, iron 
collections piled up with no buyers. 

“It seems that unless a salvage 
drive breaks the market it is unsuc- 


cessful. The yardstick of success is 
how badly the market is glutted. Pa- 
per mills are crying for waste paper 
but it comes in slowly. It is the fault 
of the machinery. Still Washington 
insists that it be routed through the 
multitude of little fellows who whip- 
saw the public to the least possible 
price and then ease a big part of what 
they get into the black market. 

“Why can’t they say that all paper 
is to be held for the account of WPB? 
They could destroy the black market 
in 30 days. I think it is time that the 
WPB took the position that the waste 
material dealer is not living up to 


Popular Mechanics 


lets the 


alendar 


catch up 


... During the coming summer, Popular 
Mechanics is going to absorb the pre-dated 
issue--as one advertising man expressed it 

and from September first on, the maga- 
zine will reach newsstands and subscribers 
on the first of whatever month is shown on 
the magazine itself. 

Here is how it will be done. 

The June issue will go out on May first, 
just as it has for years. It will be succeeded 
on newsstands and in the mails by the July 
issue on June tenth. The advertising forms 
for this July issue will close May fifteenth. 
The August issue will follow on July twen- 
tieth and its closing date will be June 
twenty-fifth. And the September issue, 
which will close August eighth, will be on 
newsstands and in the mails on September 
first. A month will have been absorbed. 

Advertisers who have learned of the plan 


approve it and its time of adoption. They 


like the extra ten days of reading time that 
advertising in each of three summer issues 
will enjoy. That added life will justify a full 
schedule right through the summer months. 

It means, too, that from September on, 
an advertiser buys the issue of the par- 
ticular month in which his message is most 
pertinent. No more buying one month’s 
“issue”’ to get the preceding month’s “‘read- 
ing.’’ Magazine and calendar will be in step. 

And, as indicated above, it is going to 
affect closing dates. A specific month’s 
issue no longer will close on the twelfth of 
the second month preceding date of issue, 
but on the eighth of the month immediately 
preceding date of issue. 

So plan to schedule your timely adver- 
tisements for the months in which they will 
prove most effective. Then advertising, too, 
will be in step with magazine and calendar. 

Any questions? 


OPA regulations and is not cooperat- 
ing to get the goods to the paper 
mills without passing them through 
the hands of operators who seem in- 
sistent upon selling the material at 
prices higher than the ceilings. 

“I don’t think industry could elimi- 
nate the black market if it wanted to, 
so, rather than to waste time monkey- 
ing around with something I don’t be- 
lieve can be worked out, I'd take the 
goods away from the dealers and mer- 
chandise through WPB, directly to 
the consumer. 

“Further, I don’t think newspapers 
will continue to help the Conservation 
Bureau get waste paper together un- 
less WPB takes some action to stop 
unscrupulous waste paper dealers who 
insist upon selling it into the black 
market. If the public is to continue 
to salvage waste paper, two things 
must be done: (1) A fair price must 
be given for it; (2) it must be picked 
up and it must not be handled by 
dealers who make large profits deal- 
ing in the black market.” 


The Saga of Waste Paper 


Industrial waste paper comes in the 
main from manufacturing plants, 
newspaper publishers, magazine pub- 
lishers, envelope manufacturers, de- 
partment stores, grocery stores, and 
chains. Industrial companies selling 
waste paper do not attempt to dispose 
of it above ceiling prices, even though 
the OPA has issued regulations which 
discriminate against many industrial 
producers of waste paper in favor of 
waste material brokers. 

Unless an industrial company is or- 
ganized to properly care for its waste 
paper and other odd lots of salvage 
it is likely to sell to a local junk 
dealer. Into this medley of castoff 
materials may go such things as: 

Second-hand bags — sugar, coffee, 
potato, cotton, jute, etc.; scrap rubber 
—auto tires, giant and bus tires, pas- 
senger inner tubes, etc.; waste rags, 
mixed rags, roofing rags and other 
types; metal scrap — copper, brass, 


aluminum, lead, nickel, zinc, tin, 
monel, etc.; iron or steel scrap—melt- 
ing steel, shoveling steel, black sheet 
clippings, cast iron borings, drop forge 
flashings, heavy forgings, etc. 
Waste paper sorted and graded will 
sell by grade from $15 to $65 a ton. 
Unsorted, the junk dealer will bid for 
it at the least possible price. If he 
can get paper valued at $65 a ton for 
$5 he thinks it a smart deal. 
Collusion is another thing to watch 
out for, Mr. Flett adds. It is easy for 
a scheming junk dealer to slip an un- 
trustworthy employe a $10 bill and 
then whole bales may go into his 
wagons without going over the scales. 


ISSUE CLOSES 
June April 12 
duly May 15 
August June 25 July 20, to Aug. 31, 
September Aug. 8 Sept. 1, to Sept. 30 
All following issues will coincide with calendar 
months and will close on eighth of preceding month. 
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200 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11, Ill. ¢ New York « Detroit « Columbus 


ON SALE 


May 1, to June 9. 
June 10, to July 19. 
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THE MASTER-TEST OF TIME 


No man-created institution survives and thrives that cannot 
withstand the test of time and the changes it brings to challenge 
the worth and usefulness of the institution's service. The Chicago 


Daily News has met this test—and has been found not wantins.- 


FOR 43 YEARS 


The Daily News has carried more Total Display advertising than 
any other Chicago newspaper, morning, evening or Sunday.* 
Whether in periods of depression or prosperity, advertisers have 


kept steadfast their conviction that The Daily News audience is 


Chicago's key audtence and that The Daily News is Chicago's 


BASIC 
Advertising Medium 


*For fair comparison, liquor linage omitted since The Chicago Daily News does not accept advertising for alcoholic beverages. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FOR 68 YEARS CHICAGO'S HOME NEWSPAPER 
ITS PLACE IN THE HOME IS ONE OF 
RESPECT AND TRUST 


VW : ¢ felle r 
DAILY NEW’S PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO NEW. YORK tee 9 Rocket , 
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Todd Reorganizes Its Entire 
General Management Setup 


Here’s one “post-war plan” that is already in operation. The Todd 
Company discards an obsolescent type of corporate management 
structure and supplants it with a new one keyed to current 


problems and to the situation the firm will face after V-Day. 


BY GEORGE L. TODD 


Executive Vice-President, The Todd Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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(Above) After a survey of its sales 
organization Todd realigned its sales 
department, centralizing under three new 
departments work formerly done by each 
of the old ones, to avoid duplication. 
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At right is a comprehensive chart of the 
newly formed sales department, indicat- 
ing the unifying effect of the realignment. 


HEN The Todd Company 
made a careful survey of its 
entire sales setup with post- 
war needs in mind, the re- 
sults indicated clearly that a realign- 
ment of a sales department setup 
which had been in effect many years 
was in order—not after the war, but 
today, to meet today’s needs and to 
help solve today’s problems, and to 
prepare for the post-war phase. 
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Officers of the company know that 
as yet we have but a vague glimpse of 
the shape of Victory. Nevertheless, 
once the problem of sales organization 
had been confronted squarely in the 
light of both current conditions and 
post-war prospects, it became crystal- 
clear that reorganization could not be 
put off if personnel potentialities were 
to be realized fully, and unfair bur- 
dens lifted from shoulders over- 
loaded with wartime work. 

The plan was undertaken after 
months of study by the sales executives 
and general management of the com- 
pany. It has been implemented with 
personnel of high abilities. 


of war weapons, the only civilian m, 
chine production consisting of a fey 
check writers and signers for highest 
priority war industries. The sales staff 
therefore, finds the largest part of its 
work consists of setting up payroll 
systems, and of servicing banks and 
commercial depositors. 

Despite the fact that a dozen of 
more Rochester firms are larger with 
respect to mumber of persons em- 
ployed, The Todd Company stands 
second in volume of mail sent and re. 
ceived. We know also that it receives 
and sends far more than a propor- 
tionate share of telegrams and long- 
distance calls. 


This is because Todd has a very 
large field force, one of the largest 
based in Rochester, providing indi- 
vidualized customer service of an al- 
most tailor-made degree in a highly 
specialized field. This force now is 
composed of 294 representatives, 
working out of 35 field offices in 
seven regional divisions. Large as this 
force is, it is some 20% below the 
pre-war sales staff of 350. Eighty 
salesmen went into the Armed Forces 
and a few others into other wartime 
activity, but some replacements have 
been possible. 

With this reduced staff, the provid- 
ing customer service to plants whose 
check signers and writers are process- 
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Giving rise to the reorganization 
were certain problems peculiar to The 
Todd Company’s field: protectographs 
and check signers, bank supplies, com- 
mercial checks, payroll and accounts 
payable disbursement systems. How- 
ever, the principles involved might 
easily be found in other organizations 
dealing in quite different products. 

Todd’s machine manufacturing fa- 
cilities are devoted 98% to production 


ing payrolls of unprecedented size, to 
banks requiring vast amounts of sup- 
plies for their own use and that of 
increased numbers of depositors, and 
to commercial depositors needing con- 
stant service in the field of payroll 
and general disbursement forms, has 
been a task which has thrown con- 
stantly heavier burdens on home of- 
fice executives. 

It has meant that the manager of 
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Ask Any Merchant Which Is the 


BEST DAM MARKET 
IN THE WORLD 


Just Ask Me! 
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KNOXVILLE LEADS EVERY CITY IN 
AMERICA IN BUSINESS GAINS! 


Knoxville is one of America’s largest tex- 
tile and hosiery centers. Textile mills 
include Brookside Mills, Cherokee Spin- 
ang Co., Standard Knitting Mills, Jef- 
ltson Woolen Mills, Appalachian Mills 
ind Goodall Co. Knoxville also is one 
ot America’s important heavy chemical 
manufacturers. 


These are permanent industries! No boom 
own, Greater Knoxville today has over 
200,000 "population. Be sure your plans 
include Knoxville—center of one of the 
world’s greatest developments. 


@ Donald M. Nelson, WPB Chairman, states: ‘I 
say flatly that the South cannot be prevented from 
moving into an era of industrial and social develop- 
ments that will astound the world!” Knoxville’s 
amazing transformation into a giant industrial em- 
pire has already startled the business world! Knox- 
ville is the center of the whole prodigious TVA devel- 
opment, and some of the very largest industrial opera- 
tions in the world are now located in the Knoxville 
area to utilize TVA’s enormous reservoirs of low-cost 
power: Aluminum Co. of America, DuPont, East- 
man, Union Carbide, etc. The spectacular payroll 
gains in the wake of this industrialization have spot- 
lighted Knoxville on every business chart in the 
country. 

For months Knoxville has been leading every-city in 
Retail Sales Gains! (Sales Management indices). It 
leads the South in Department Store Sales Gains! 
Its gains in Bank Debits—a standard business index— 
are 400% greater than national average! It’s a 
permanent prosperity, too—based on TVA 

and its 19 huge dams constituting the world’s 

greatest power system. No wonder sales [Se , 
executives agree Knoxville is the best dam he 
market ! 


KNOXVILLE 


NEWS-SENTINEL 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 


“Today’s P. A. is a 
most important factor 
in my selling—" 
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Candid Camera catches Frank E. Uth of Die- 
BOLD, INCORPORATED, Canton, Ohio, discuss- 
ing their new Cardineer rotary filing system 
with Mr. J. R. Stevens, Purchasing Agent of 
The Harshaw Chemical Company, Cleveland. 


~ Says Mr. Frank E. Uth, well-known Cleve- 
land sales representative for Diebold, Inc. 

“The P. A. makes the final buying deci- 
sions in almost every case,” Uth explains, 
“and if he is ‘sold’ on my equipment —I get 
the order. Naturally I make it my business 


to always see him, because seeing him comes | 


closer to insuring my getting the order than 


similar time spent with any other indivi- | 


dual in the company. My experience is 
based on 32 years of selling among leading 
manufacturers throughout the middle west.” 


Would Pay Advertisers To “Play Ball” 
With Purchasing Agents, Too! 


Take a tip from this—this practice of 
“playing ball” with the P. A. that works out 
so well for salesmen like Frank E. Uth— 
and in your industrial advertising “play 
ball” with the P. A., too. 


Do It By Using 
His Magazine ... PURCHASING 


It’s the one magazine that talks his lan- 
guage...the one magazine he reads from 
cover to cover... the one magazine that 
gives you guaranteed coverage of every cen- 
tralized Purchasing Dept. in the country. 

For space reservations, write PURCHAS- 
ING, 205 East 42nd St., New York, 17, N. Y.; 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 1, IIl.; 
Leader Building, Cleveland, 14, Ohio; Dun- 
can A. Scott & Co., West Coast Representa- 
tive, Mills Building, San Francisco, 4; West- 
ern Pacific Building, Los Angeles, 15. 


A Conover-Mast Publication 
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the former machine sales department, 
for instance, has been handicapped in 
his efforts to create over-all plans for 
his department, to produce ideas for 
long-range guidance of his field force, 
to aid that force with effective market 
research and sales analysis, and to 
keep sales promotion and merchan- 
dising plans up-to-date for the day 
when they will once again be needed. 

This handicap has been the con- 
stant grinding pressure from sheer 
routine of wading through that un- 


usually high flood of mail, of keeping 
up with the stream of telegrams and 
telephone calls from Keokuk, Grand 
Rapids, El Paso, or Atlanta. That 
this department, or either of the other 
two former departments—commercial 
check and bank supply—established 
|on a product basis were able to pro- 
| duce as many creative ideas as they 
did in sales planning and sales train- 
ing, was a minor miracle under these 
circumstances. It was difficult enough 
even in peacetime. 


War Multiplies Problems 


_ Then, under war pressure, problems 

multiplied. Some areas just went 
without customer service because of 
lack of manpower and ration board 
willingness to grant necessary amounts 
of gasoline. The home office was 
called upon for advice, for quick solu- 
tions, for fast service more and more 
| frequently. 

Furthermore, it became plain that, 
even if the old organizational plan 
served to carry through the war period, 
creaking and straining under the load, 
the problems inevitable in training 
and re-orienting a post-war sales force 
would be most difficult of solution 
under its limitations. 

All these factors were brought out 
in the course of a survey of post-war 
needs by top management. A _post- 
war solution was developed: Substitu- 
tion of functional specialists for all- 
around men whose all-around capa- 
bilities had been hampered by pres- 
sures inevitable in the company’s prod- 


The author at his 
desk: George L, 
Todd, the Todd 
Company’s execu. 
tive vice-president. 


ucts and compounded under wartime 
conditions. This change, it was de- 
cided, would render the sales depart- 
ment a more perfect instrument for 
service to salesmen and customers to- 
day and would enable the company to 
take greater advantage of the great 
post-war markets. 

No longer would the head of the 
commercial check department, for in- 
stance, have to train and educate new 
and old men, supervise service to cus- 
tomers and assist salesmen, and at the 
same time attempt to develop and per- 
fect sales plans and policies. 


Create 3 New Departments 


Three new departments, customer 
relations, sales planning and promo- 
tion, and personnel and education 
were established to take the places of 
the old commercial check, bank sup- 
ply and machine sales departments. 

The customer relations department 
will be responsible for service to the 
field force with respect to specific 
prospects, specific customers and spe- 
cific orders of any type. It becomes 
the custodian of customer good-will, 
whether the customer previously came 
under the commercial check, or the 
bank supply or the machine sales de- 
partment. 

The department of sales planning 
and promotion will give specialized 
attention to a field where too often in 
the past the effective formulation of 
selling plans, policies and aids has 
been hampered by the demands of 
customer service—service now segfe- 
gated in the customer relations de- 
partment. 

It will study markets and condi- 
tions in the field of bank and com- 
mercial prospects and customers, 1m- 
prove sales methods and opportunt- 
ties, capitalize on the opportunities af- 
forded by constant changes in the 
markets, plan and execute scientific 
sales promotion in the wage disburse: 
ment and record-keeping field. 

All problems of sales education and 


re-education are centralized in the per 
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.. THE HEART OF FOOD PRODUCING AMERICA 


Producing Food 
for Freedom 


On the farm,” 


in the factory... 
its people are doing the 
biggest job in all history! 


A Great City and Country Market 
that thinks and reacts as one 


Easy for manufacturers to reach and ‘“‘move’’ with two—and only two—direct lines of communication 


Making the Munitions of War 


ERE IN ILLINOIS, Indiana, Michigan, today in city, town or on the farm... thus 
and Wisconsin is the bountiful land they have much the same background, 


of a working people—food producers, taste and interests. 

manufacturers and shippers—the food And there are two “lines of communica- 

front helping to wage the winning fight. _ tion” that reach so many of these “Lincoln 
The straight thinking and boundlessen- _—_ Land” folks that through them alone you 

ergy of “Lincoln Land” folks have earned —_can move this great market. 

them prosperity . . . not just today, but for These “Lincoln Land” folks have con- 

years past and years ahead. Andthat means _ fidence in what they read in the 103 year 

a great, profitable market for advertisers. old Prairie Farmer and what they hear 
Most “Lincoln Land” folks have sprung over WLS, their favorite radio station. 


from the soil, whether they live and work 


The symbol of bbb 
“LINCOLN V y 


HUMANITY 


where more than 
14,000,000 people 


mean business! 


MEET 


the friendly folks of 
“Lincoln Land” through 
Prairie Farmer and WLS 

. you and your prod- 
ucts couldn’t have better 
lines into their minds 
and hearts. 


There’s a simple, effective way to talk to “Lincoln Land” people 
.. LEARN IT! 


Indications are that more “Lincoln Land” families (42%) read and listen to these 
great believed-in advertising conveyances than any other mediums you can use. 
Every test, every reader sampling, every survey demonstrates this. That’s why we 
can make this statement. 

Advertisers who want sales immediately and those who are thinking in postwar 
terms should investigate the ow and /ater market possibilities of “Lincoln Land.”’ 
See your advertising agency or write to us... the facts will surely interest you. 


CHICAGO ot 


In 


is to WHB 


WANT A BOUQUET for being smart? Then buy 
WHB! ’Phone us for availabilities if you’re considering 
spot programs or announcements in this booming market. 
“Your Mutual Friend” is Kansas City’s Dominant Daytime 
Station...delivering the “most listeners per dollar” through- 
out the western half of Missouri and the eastern third 
of Kansas. For availabilities, call 


DON DAVIS 
KANSAS CITY — Scarritt Building — HArrison 1161 
NEW YORK CITY—507 Fifth Avenue—VAnderbilt 6-2550 
CHICAGO — 333 North Michigan Blvd. — CENtral 7980 
HOLLYWOOD—5855 Hollywood Blvd.—HOllywood 6211 


KEY STATION for the KANSAS STATE NETWORK 
Kansas City * Wichita + Salina +* Greot Bend «+ Emporia 
Missouri Kansas Kansas Kansas Kansas 


MONTHS: JANUARY-FEBRUARY, 1944—KANSAS CITY = 
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13.2 21.7 | 32.9 | 22.5 


sonnel and education department, The 
reorganization thus amounts, in effec 
to lopping off the training, service anq 
planning functions of each of the old} 
departments and re-stacking them to. 
gether. 

The executive vice-president, while 
continuing to exercise general sales 
supervision, stepped out of the sales 
managership, and one of the two as. 
sistant general managers was promoted 
to the top post in the department, 
The other assistant general sales map. 
ager remained in that post and was 
given supervision of the education and 
personnel department until selection 
of the permanent head is made. 

The manager of the former com. 
mercial check department was made 
head of the customer relations depatt- 
ment. To head up sales planning and 
promotion, the manager of the Phila. 
delphia Zone and Eastern Region was 
brought into the home office. 


Todd’s Scientific Approach 


Although the customer relations 
and sales planning departments will 
necessarily be the most active of the 
new divisions during the war, they 
will function with increasing efficiency 
in serving salesmen and customer 
alike, and in themselves will more 
than justify the reorganization. It is 
in the personnel and education de- 
partment that the company feels the 
realignment will yield its greatest ul- 
timate post-war dividends. 

It is certain that improved sales 
training techniques will be developed 
as this department grows in experi- 
ence. Furthermore, provision is made 
now for training and retraining the 
post-war sales force. The company is 
prepared to re-orient its own pre-war 
salesmen, to bring them up-to-date on 
products and policies in the most ef- 
ficient manner possible. It is pre- 
pared to do as scientific a job as pos- 
sible in finding out what the war has 
done to these men and to fit them 
back into the organization in the light 
of what that study shows. It is possible 
that a man who formerly had a metro- 
politan territory will be best fitted for 
a rural area after the war. It is also 
possible that a rural area man who 
spent the war patroling some desolate 
outpost will never want to set foot 
outside a big city again. 

Personnel from the mechanical de- 
partments may provide sales mater 
ial, too. A check some time ago 
showed that of the men from the 
plant who had entered the Army, all 
who had been in uniform six months 
or more were wearing at least a sef- 
geant’s stripes. A  pressman who 
graduated from OCS may be an ideal 
sales force recruit. 
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She’s holding a heat- 
er in her arms just as 
easily as she’d hold 
her 6-months’ old nep- 
hew. The heater, born 
of military necessity, 
weighs but 21 pounds, 
and is capable of 200.- 
000 Btu’s per hour— 
or more than enough 
heat to warm even a 
twenty-room mansion. 


Stewart-Warner to Seek Civilian 
Market for 21-lb. “Furnace” 


NE of the many startling re- 
volutionary developments to 
come out of wartime research 
will be in the home heating 
field. Imagine a furnace about the 
size of a waste paper basket and 
weighing only 21 pounds that will 
heat a 20-room house and you will 
get the idea. It would be available 
right now if the manufacturers could 
get the materials. The whole thing 
has grown out of the development of 
heaters to warm airplanes. 

To illustrate how it has all come 
about: It requires an output of 80,000 
Btu’s an hour to heat the nose and 
cockpit of a bomber flying 300 miles 
an hour at 30,000 feet. The same 
wave of heat will warm an 8-room 
house. Then take this: It requires an 
output of 1,000,000 Btu’s an hour to 
prevent icing on a bomber’s wings. So 
it was up to the laboratories to devise 
something that would release a large 
wave of heat yet be so light and so 
small that it could be carried in a 
plane. 

These vest-pocket heating systems 
are now being installed in all types 
of enclosed planes, flying boats, motor 
torpedo boats and so on. They are 
being used in the Army for drying 
laundry, for heating shelters, for dry- 
ing parachutes, and to warm hospital 
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tents. This 21-pound heater has a 
capacity for turning out 200,000 Btu’s 
of heat in an hour with ease. 

The device was demonstrated re- 
cently in Chicago by the Heater Divi- 
sion of the Stewart-Warner Corp. 
which developed it. It is really an 
adaptation of that company’s “South 
Wind” automobile heater. More than 
1,200,000 South Winds had been 
made and sold before we were thrown 
into the war. They operate entirely in- 
dependent of the automobile or air- 
plane engine and use gasoline as fuel. 

Looking forward to determine how 
these heaters will fit into the domestic 
picture when peace returns, it is 
pointed out that one of the standard 
size heaters, centrally located, can eas- 
ily warm any house; or, as another 
idea, a smaller model, possibly 8 
inches in diameter and 9 inches high, 
could be set up in each room. 

Each of these units, controlled by a 
thermostat, can give any temperature 
desired in any individual room night 
or day. For example, the living room 
could be kept at 70° in the daytime 
and turned down to 50° or less at 
night. With mass production, labora- 
tory men predict, assuming general 
pre-war price levels, the units with 
thermostats, can be installed for from 
$20 to $30 per room. Fuel costs, 


they think, should be about 10% es, 
than the average fuel costs of presen 
types of heaters: 

This new type of heater has at pres. 
ent one drawback. It is noisy. The 
21-pound version, for example, makes 
about as much noise as a vacuum 
cleaner. Possibly the noise, or much 
of it, can be eliminated later. Fo, 
use in planes silence is not an import. 
ant factor. The noise is there anyway, 
So up to now every effort has been 
made to develop production and eff. 
ciency without consideration of the si. 
lence factor. 

Gasoline, it is admitted, is a tricky 
fuel to use in the home. So the fe. 
search men are toying with the ide 
that the domestic version, on which 
they are relying for huge post-war 
output, conceivably will be operated 
on fuel oil. They even envision the 
use of other common fuels such as 
coal. 

Owing to the lightness and small 
size of the 21-pound unit, to heat the 
entire house, laboratory men point out 
that it can be put in the attic, the base. 
ment or in a small room adjoining the 
house. The hot air then could be 
blown to the desired spots through 
ducts. By isolating the units in that 
way much of the noise would be par. 
titioned off. Fuel oil heaters today 
make a loud blowing noise but we do 
not hear it as a rule because they are 
in the basement. 


Heaters Are Practical 


The practicability of these heaters 
may be illustrated by the result of ac- 
tual tests. With an outside tempera- 
ture of 70° below zero the pilot's 
room in a plane has been pushed up 
to 140° Fahrenheit. That's a differ- 
ence, inside and outside, of 210° 
which should be convincing. 

Since the development of this heat- 
er, the Air Command no longer talks 
of de-icing. The accepted term now 
is anti-icing. They just don’t let the 
icing get started. This means that the 
bombing planes can fly through any 
weather. No longer are clear nights 
desired for missions over Germany. 
Instrument bombing, the target un- 
seen, has been well perfected. So the 
thicker the weather the safer it is for 
the invasion planes, since bad weather 
makes it more difficult to get them 
with flak or combat fighters. 

The Stewart-Warner Corp. so fat 
has led the way, equipping thousands 
of planes with heaters. HoweWer, 
least two other manufacturers afe 
known to be working on similar small 
units which turn out immense waves 
of heat. One is described as no larger 
than a 5-gallon oil can; the other 4s 
smaller than a washing machine. 
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It Takes The RECORD 
and ONE Other 


Liberal-minded Philadelphians buy, believe in and support The Record, because it 
is the only one of the city’s three standard-size newspapers that reflects their attitude 
and interests. Philadelphia traditionalists cling with equal tenacity to either, or both, 


of the conservative dailies that mirror their pattern of thinking. 


In no other great American city does the eternal and uncompromising 


clash between the liberal and conservative point of view run so deep with so few 


eaters 

of ac- surface indications of smouldering conflict. Yet, as Philadelphians know, this is the 
1pera- a 

vilot’s great divide that cuts sharply across all economic lines, determines newspaper char- 
ed up oi 

lifer. acteristics, and makes newspaper reading preferences an identifying label. 

210° 

7 No editorial approach can possibly be broad enough to bridge the funda- 
= mental difference in viewpoint between these two articulate and clearly defined 
t the newspaper audiences. 

at the 

) any : : , , 

ights That’s why advertisers, who know Philadelphia, know that the only way 
nany. ° . — . ° 

~ you can cover America’s 3rd largest market is by pairing the liberal Record with one 
o th ‘ ° 

: ns of the city’s two conservative papers. 
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(Top) Two members of the Indianapolis 
Sales Executives Council turn teacher. 
Cc. C. Knox (left) presents a_ sales 
demonstration for Real-Silk Hosiery, and 
J. L. Rogers (right) tells students how 
to sell Pitman-Moore medicinal prod- 
ucts to doctors as well as to pharmacists. 


And these students turn salesmen: 


(Middle) This presentation covers the 
sale of Kellogg’s foods to a_ grocer. 


(Bottom) And this represents the sale of 
Parker fountain pens to a consumer. 
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Sales Managers Help to Train 
Collegians for Selling Careers 


NDIANA UNIVERSITY and the 
Indianapolis Sales Executives 
Council have successfully worked 
out a collegiate sales training pro- 
gram to interest students attending the 
university in selling as a life career. 
The course developed as a result of a 
talk which Brooks Smeaton, instruc- 
tor in Advertising and Salesmanship, 
gave before the council last year. 
Response to the course is enthusias- 
tic, forty-eight students having en- 
Classes are 


rolled so far this year. 
two-hour sessions in which students 
are instructed in the fundamentals and 
techniques of personal selling. Each 
week a member of the council comes 
to the university to teach a lesson in 


selling, familiarizing the students 
with the practical applications of the 
subjects in textbooks. These talks are 
followed by class discussions. 

At the conclusion of the course, 
students make sales presentations 
which are recorded. The recordings 
are then played before the class to il- 
lustrate the strong and weak points of 
each student’s presentation. This pro- 
cedure affords students an opportunity 
to put into actual practice what they 
have learned. Students submit written 
copies of their presentations. 

Included in the list of subjects cov- 
ered in the course are Definition and 
Importance of Salesmanship, Survey 
of the Modern Sales Organization, 
Analysis of Various Sales Situations, 
Summary of Retail Sales Situations, 
Traveling Salesmanship, The Specialty 
Sales Situation, Summary of Modern 
Sales Organizations, Knowledge of 
Sales Personality, Knowledge of Prod- 
uct, Knowing the Prospect, Prospect- 
ing and Pre-Approach, The Approach, 
Why the Sales Interview Is Broken 
Up into Units, The Demonstration, 


Answering Objections, The Close an 
Departure, Closing Techniques. 
Council members who have give 
talks and demonstrations before thé 
class since its organization are | 
Fisher, general sales manager, Bow 
Seal Fast Corp., ‘Importance of Sales 
manship in Our Economy; Maxwel 
Droke, president, Droke House, pu 
lishers, “Importance of a Knowledg 
of Fundamentals of Salesmanship; 
W. C. Whipple, sales manager, Cen 
tral Motor Parts Co., Inc., “Import 
ance of Prospecting: Methods of Pro: 
pection;”” A. C. Crandall, vice-pres 
dent in charge of sales, Indianapoli 
Power and Light Co., “Importance of 
Pre-Approach: How Facts Abou 
Prospects Preliminary to Making Sale 
Contacts Are Obtained;” B. J. Rich 
ards, branch manager, National Cas 
Register Co., “Importance of the Ap 
proach: Effective Methods of Making 
the Approach;” C. C. Knox, vice 
president and general sales managet 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., “The 
Demonstration: A Practical Applica 
tion, for Instance, Selling Real-Sil 
Hosiery;” Paul O. Ferrel, vice-pres! 
dent in charge of sales, Thomas Quilt 
Factories, “The Demonstration: / 
Practical Application, for Instanc 
Selling Thomas Quilts;” J. L. Rogers 
director, Medical Service Department 
Pitman-Moore Co., ‘The Demonstr 
tion: A Practical Application, for In 
stance, Selling Pitman-Moore Prod 
ucts;” L. E. Grisco, district manages 
Dictaphone Corp., “The Demonstt 
tion: A Practical Application, for In 
stance, Selling Dictaphones;” N. 2 
Miller, assistant general agent, Nev 
England Mutual Life Insurance © 
“Meeting Objections: A Practical Ap 


plication, for Instance, Selling Liff 


Insurance.” 
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CONOMY was the topic, and 

the boss was giving all of 

us the benefit of his views in a 
bulletin on first principles. 


He opened up with some plain 
truths about newspapers — “cir- 
culation is the seal of public 
approval — the only way to get 
and keep dominant circulation 
is by the merits of your paper” 


— things like that. 


He counseled us “never econ- 
omize on your product” — on 
our processes, yes, on our prod- 
uct never — “efficiency is the 


best economy.” 


Then he wound up with the line 
which disclosed his whole philosophy 
and which turpentined us into action: 
“One way to save more money is by 
making more money to save.” 


Te was years ago that this bulletin 
went out, but we think its viewpoint 
expresses a policy which America and 
the American people would do well 
to ponder now as we make ready to 
face the future. 


When this war is over, we shall stand 
on the threshold of the greatest era 
for our people we have ever known, 
if we have sense enough and energy 


ALBANY TIMES-UNION 
Morning and Sunday 

MALT — AMERICAN 

BALTIMORE NEWS-POST 


Evening 
BOSTCN ADVERTISER 


unday 


orning and Evening 
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CHICAGO HERALD-AMERICAN 
Evening and Sunday 

DETROIT TIMES 
Evening and Sunday 

LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 
Morning and Sunday 

LOS =e HERALD. EXPRESS 


Eve 
BOSTON RECORD AND AMERICAN MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 
Morning and Sunday 


One way to save more money 
is by making more money to save’ 


enough to make it come real. 


We'll have to work to get it, but 
the makings of it are surely there, and 
we shall work more fruitfully if we 
keep before us the image of what we 
are trying to do and the best way to 
do it. 


That is where the serviceable news- 
paper comes in — to define for its 
readers in clear outline the image 
which shall inspire and guide them 
— to provide trustworthy news of the 
facts, trends, events and actions in 
the world which justify their hopes 
and endeavors. 


HEARST T_N} EWSPAPERS 


Evening 


PITTSBURGH SUN-TELEGRAPH 
Evening and Sunday 


The Hearst Newspapers have 
for many years been doing 
this sort of job, to the benefit 
and satisfaction of the nearly 
5,000,000 families whose confi- 
dence they have earned. 


That is why, in more than a 
dozen of the great key cities of 
America, the decent, diligent, 
hopeful people who must ener- 
gize the onward march of our 
country, are responsive to our 
papers and hold them in spe- 
cial regard. Thus: 


If it is on-the-minute, accurate 
news they want, they look to 
Hearst Newspapers first. 


If it is authentic interpretation of 
events or trustworthy editorial coun- 
sel they want, they look to Hearst 
Newspapers first. 


If it is features, newspictures, car- 
toons, columnists’ comment, society, 
Sports or business news they want, 
they look to Hearst Newspapers first. 


There is a lesson here which no sen- 
sible advertiser with an eye on the 
future will ignore. 


It is simply that in planning market- 
ing programs to reach these people, 
he should look to Hearst Newspapers 
first, as do they. 


Serving the American People — their Freedom, Security and Progress — by providing them trustworthy News, Comment, Counsel, Entertainment, and Advertising. 


NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN SAN ANTONIO LIGHT 
Evening and Sunday 


NEW YORK MIRROR 
Morning and Sunday 


OAKLAND POST-ENQUIRER 


Evening and Sunday 
SAN FRANCISCO CALL-BULLETIN 
Evening 
SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 
Morning and Sunday 


SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER 
Morning and Sunday 
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1 don’t know who he is, but I sus- 
pect that some old-timer is. doing 
those very effective pages in the maga- 


zines for Dixie Cups. It’s the hard- 
hitting stuff we used to do before the 


new generation of glamour - boys 
thought-up a set of “rules.” 
e 
Belmont Radio seems to have 


stumbled upon an apt name for 
plasma: “Fighting Blood.” 


Any tree-surgeon will tell you that 
its bark is often worse than its blight. 
_ 

“Feeling tired?,” asks Nutrex. 
Can't remember when I wasn’t. 
a 
Add antiphrastic similes: “As funny 
as a fire at sea.” 
* 
And then there was the camel that 
broke the straw’s back. 
7 
Norfolk’s O. Leonard thinks Kreml 
is a Hair-Aid Warden. 
7 
Dale Carnegie Institute’s Percy 
Whiting sends an Enders Razor ad 
with the headline: “Switch to Enders 
for simpler shaves.” His comment: 
“T see the old Switch of Enders is on 
the broomstick again.” For the back- 
sliders of the parish, the reference is 
to the Witch of Endor, ancient town 
of Palestine. Saul consulted this sor- 
ceress on the eve of the Battle of 
Gilboa, in which he was killed. 


eo 

And here’s Jack Lutz to say he 
picked this one out of the air: “A 
new Post serial.” The announcer, 
Jack reminds us, meant the Post serial 
coming from Independence Square 
and not a Post cereal from Battle 
Creek. 


Nit—"“Gonna get your raise?” 
Wir—"“No; this is a Free Enterprise 


joint.” 

Belated bows to Hollywood's 
George Sidney and Joe Pasternak for 
their smooth handling of “Thousands 
Cheer” in technicolor. And, to mu- 
sic-lovers, the pitch-perfect soprano of 
Kathryn Grayson is second only to 
her bananas-and-cream shoulders. 

a 


Suggestion for Eagle Pencil Co.: 
[58] 


Make the “V” in ‘‘Verithin” a check- 
mark, which millions make daily all 
over the country. Tag it with: 
“Whenever you see a check-mark 
(\/), think of Verithin Pencils.” 
You will thereby put the common, 
everyday check-mark on Verithin’s 
payroll and for free. 
= 
Come to think of it, Life Saver 
Mints might do the same thing with 
the letter “‘o.”” Take headlines con- 
taining a number of ‘‘o’s’” and insert 
a Life Saver wherever the “‘o’” ap- 
pears. For instance: ‘‘Doolittle’s 
Fortresses Bomb Festung Europa” and 
“Congress Votes Soldier Bonus.” Tag 
those off with: ‘Wherever you see the 
letter ‘o,’ think of Life Savers.”’ Any- 
body at Young & Rubicam tuned-in? 
os 


Writes Mort Friedman: “The Japs 
have pronounced the Anglo-Saxon 
sport of boxing a cruel exhibition. 
They ought to know, since we slipped 
them the old a-one, Attu.” 

2 

The same correspondent, clutching 
the puns close to his heart, says: ““The 
War Food Administration claims 
emergency holdings of 108,000,000 
pounds of butter. Let’s hope we 
reach the churning-point before civil- 
ians begin singing: ‘Praise the lard 
and pass the malnutrition’.” Pull your- 
self together, Mort. 

* 


Observes the girl-friend: “This is 
the only country where you can still 
get rice for throwing.” 

= 

The Rat Islands are in our own 
Aleutians, but the “rats” are in that 
larger archipelago to the South and 
West. 

J 

My hair-shirt radio commercials, I 
think, are in this order: Lucky Strike, 
Grove’s Laboratories, and Boscul Cof- 
fee. Easier to take are Bell Tele- 
phone, H. J. Heinz, and Johnson’s 
Wax. 


Jim Gallagher reports the chairman 
of the ad-club’s dinner-dance as say- 
ing: “Yes, the boys are all coming 
and bringing wife or rhythmical fac- 
simile.” 


Shadow owes its birth to light. 


Whatever your misgivings in a world 
of strife, struggle, and stress, be sure 
of this: America will emerge from 
today’s shadow into the strong sun of 
a brighter tomorrow. There is only 
one direction in which our country is 
accustomed to go: Forward! 
. 
Add similes: “No more home-life 
than a radio announcer.” 
* 
Nit—‘“What’'s a hoe?” 
Wit—"A reformed rake.” 
Capitalizing an Old Gold slogan 
(in reverse), Ft. Wayne's Berghoff 
Beer says: “Nothing new has been 
added.” 


If you didn’t read the posthumous 
letter of Irvin Cobb, you missed one 
of the great human documents of our 
time. Incidentally, of all the Cobb 


classics the press remembered, no one . 


seemed to recall what Irv said about 
his own religion; namely, that he was 
an “innocent bystander.” And yet, a 
reading of the letter referred to would 
seem to refute that wisecrack. 
e 

By now, you have doubtless seen 
the Steinbeck-Hitchcock epic, “Life- 
boat.” I found it grim but first-class 
drama; a hopeful sign at a time when 
I was ready to believe the public 
would go for little but corn syrup. 


In behalf of the Advertising Wom- 
en of New York, Inc., Dorothy Dig- 
nam asked me to answer a general 
questionnaire on “women in adver- 
tising,” saying she wanted “a sassy 
say from a man.” On two of the 
questions, I put my neck out, as fol- 
lows: 

1. Women’s Best Quality—"Refin- 
ing influence on the male of the spe- 
cies, naturally vulgar and foul- 
mouthed. Also, their capacity for 
detail, which most men hate.” 

2. Worst Fault — “Clock-watching. 
Being indisposed to tackle work near 
‘quittin’ time’ because they must pow- 
der and primp in order to scram with 
the whistle to keep that date. Inabil- 
ity to go to the bathroom except in 
gangs, giving male observer notion 
that recess is more social than func- 
tional.” 

a2 


“The silken-like thread of the tiny 
spider,” says a fountain-pen adver- 
tiser in Life. You know; like silken. 


Remember when we were naive 
enough to believe that chalking “V" 
(for Victory) all over the lot would 
help to crack German morale? 

T. Harry THOMPSON 
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CHARLESTONIANS MUST 
GO ARMED TO CHURCH... 


...and in Birmingham, Alabama, it’s illegal to 
buy peanuts between sunset and dawn. In Georgia 
there’s a law against kissing in public, and in 
Michigan the diameter of restaurant wheatcakes 
is regulated by statute. 

In Berea, Ohio, cats and dogs flout the law if they 
toam the streets without tail lights after dark. Los 
Angeles makes it a misdemeanor to shoot rabbits 
from a streetcar. Pennsylvanians are prohibited 
from using a cannon to serenade newly married 
couples. A Kansas law states that “the last car must 


be left off all railroad trains.” Three or more dogs 


cannot meet legally on private property without 
the consent of the owner in Shawnee, Oklahoma. 

Looney laws like these were built into a fea- 
tured article in a recent issue of a magazine of the 
Dell Detective Group. The nearly three: million 
readers of these detective magazines are hobby 
specialists in law enforcement and crime detec- 
tion. They are typical solid citizens of their com- 
munities; an accurate cross-section of the male 
American reading public. They prefer to buy 
nationally advertised products. Make them want 


yours — by advertising in Dell Detective Group. 


DELL DETECTIVE GROUP 


INSIDE DETECTIVE — FRONT PAGE DETECTIVE — HEADLINE DETECTIVE 


DELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 149 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
World’s largest publisher of detective fiction — featuring Agatha Christie, Rex Stout, Ellery Queen and other noted writers. 


BY 
JOHN L. STEPHENS © 


Sales Promotion Manager 
Gibson Refrigerator Co. 
Greenville, Mich. 


~ 1942 Gibson-Paid Advertising Release 
Not 


Gibson Electric Refrig Corporation of Greenville, Michigan, hereby ra : 
suthorizes the release of the following named sum to Gibson plops every dollar of its na- 
Distrivuter Franchised tional advertising budget into the laps 


of its distributors. Result: Advertising 
and sales become almost synonymous. 
The Paid Advertising Release (left) 
is sent to distributors a month before 
it is practical to advertise the next 
year’s models—thus enabling them to 
plan dealers’ promotions well ahead. 


Northern Ohio . 
Hilledale, Lenawee and Monroe Counties, Michigan 


to he expended, under the conditions indicated below, for advertising 
Gibson Freen'r Shelf Refrig in dow ° 


a 


Total Release $1419.66 __ 


Date of Release 11/24/42 


Oe Dee De 2/01/82 The function of the Gibson-Paid Ad- 


vertising Claim (above) is to assist 
both the company and the distribu- 
tors in maintaining control on dis- 
bursements of money for advertising. 


Final Claim Acceptance Date __ 4/18/42 


Remarks: Approved mediums as followe =~ no claime for 


advertising in other mediums accepted: 


Qbto: ; 
Bucyrus ~~ Telegraph-Forum Marion - Star 
Findlay - Republican-Courier Norwalk - Reflector Herald 


a Lime ~ News 
o Mansfield - Newe-Journal See Michigan mediums on back. 


important; This in not part of the cooperative advertising fund built up 


by your purchases. All claime against this release must be submitted on * 
Form Gibyon- 3376. Do not submit claims in the form of an invoice, 


GIBSON ELECTRIC hey! ATOR, CONPORATION 
- “ ae irnanannnvinatnanney 


A Tested Plan for Advertising 
Locally Through Distributors 


ranges, has been 100% in war produc- 
tion since early 1942. Its leading prod- 
ucts now are “flying boxcars” — the 
CG-4A transport glider—and flaps for 
the B-24 bombers. In the three years 
before the war, however, the com- 


Planning your post-war advertising? Then you may find this case 
history of special interest. By letting each distributor spend his 
allocated share of the budget, Gibson achieved big sales increases. 


THOUSAND times no,” 
say most advertising peo- 
ple to the merest sugges- 
tion that any part of a 
national advertising budget be en- 
trusted to wholesale distributors and 
to retailers of the product. Salesmen, 
they warn, would encroach upon ad- 
vertising men’s prerogatives. Yet an 
electric refrigerator manufacturer 
slaughtered. this sacred cow six years 
ago and made sensational sales in- 
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oe 


creases by plopping every dollar of 
his national budget into his distribu- 
tors’ laps. Although basic controls 
were held at the home office, the man- 
ufacturer used each distributor's inti- 
mate sales knowledge of his own par- 
ticular territory, with the result that 
advertising and sales became almost 
the same thing. 

Gibson Refrigerator Co., Green- 
ville, Mich., peacetime manufacturer 
of electric refrigerators and electric 


pany’s refrigerator sales showed un- 
usual increases, each year producing 
greater percentage of increase than the 
average performance of the industry 
as a whole. 
An independent manufacturer like 
Gibson, without a big-name parent 
company in the background, could 
hardly expect to climb easily very high 
up the sales ladder. After all, the 
refrigerator business includes such ¢s- 
tablished names as General Motors 
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MONG 2,000,000 families, Parade has the 


magazine section—as proved by independent 
reader surveys. Ask us to show them to you. 


Higher advertising Visibility im Xsigsestamiy reser ofany sation 


Bites: | 


Parade readers are beginning-to-end read- 
ers. Advertisements get an extra readership 
break, too! 


Parade’s technique of pre-editing picture- 
stories accounts for high readership. Read, 
below, pointers on this technique. 


result of Parade's consistent leadership in readership 


BOOTBLACE 


THE THOUSANDS of Americans who try to disappear, every year, 
furnish a topic of universal interest — worthy of PARADE’s 
pre-editing technique. PARADE planned a picture-story around 
one character, typical of all who try to run out on life. 


SRE RS. SQ RL 


THE SCENARIO showed how a quiet husband, nagged by his wife, 
finally decided to disappear. It demonstrated how disappearing 
today in America is not easy for anyone . . . a famous detective 
agency, retained by the wife, brings the husband back. 


Nashville Tennessean 
New Bedford Standard Times 
Newark Star-Ledger 
Portiand ‘Me.) Sunday Telegram 
Syracuse Herald-American 
Toledo Times 

Florida Times-Union Washington Post 

Youngstown Vindicator 


Total Circulation 2,000,000 


ALL PARADE picture-stories are planned — with characters, 
poses, and captions pre-edited to give each story living, 
dramatic character, from beginning to end. More about 
PARADE editorial methods next month. 


405 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
135 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


(Frigidaire), General Electric, West- 
inghouse and several others almost as 
widely known. Yet in the recovery 
year of 1939, Gibson's sales increase 
was 92% greater than the average in- 
crease of the industry and, until the 
war, this above-the-average perform- 
ance continued at a brisk rate. 

As far back as 1937 five large com- 
panies in the refrigerator business 
spent a total of $5,694,991 for con- 
sumer advertising, exclusive of busi- 
ness paper advertising and similar ac- 
tivity, and this figure is a conservative 
estimate. Of this amount, the five 


companies placed $1,573,492 in gen- 
eral magazines alone. It was in this 
year that 2,200,000 electric refrigera- 
tors were sold. The slump in 1938 
cut the volume almost half, and ad- 
vertising went down also. In 1939 
the trend turned upward again and in 
1940 and 1941 both advertising and 
sales volume increased prodigiously. 
The last full year before the war more 
than 3,500,000 electric refrigerators 
were sold to the public. It is reason- 
able to estimate that some $14,000,- 
000 was spent on consumer advertis- 
ing by all refrigerator manufacturers 
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... “Ace-in-the-Hole” 
for Postwar Houston 


OUSTON is one of Ameri- 
ca’s largest ports ...in 1941 

(last official figures released) 
cargo tonnage was third largest 
in the country. Houston’s world- 
wide commerce will be restored 
immediately after the war... 
and will be greater than ever. 
Built since our entry into the 
war, two gigantic shipyards 
make Houston one of the na- 
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tiOn’s leading shipbuilding cen- 
ters. Shipbuilding and mainte- 
nance will continue as a great 
postwar industry. 


Maritime Houston is a valu- 
able asset to the industrial 
Southwest ... an “ace-in-the- 
hole” for postwar expansion of 
Houston, already the South’s 
largest and richest market. Met- 
ropolitan Houston (Harris 
County) now has a population 
of 622,058 (based on No. 4 ra- 
tion books issued, as reported 
by OPA on January 31, 1944). 
Shipbuilding and shipping are 
only two of the many important 
industries which will assure 
Houston’s growth . . . and con- 
tinued dominance as the indus- 
trial and maritime metropolis 
of this section. 


The Houston Chronicle—first in 
this market in both circulation 
and advertising for more than 
31 consecutive years—has kept 
pace with Houston’s growth and 
will continue to do so. 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


R. W. McCARTHY 
National Advertising Manager 
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THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
National Representatives 


in 1941. This figure does not include 
money spent by refrigerator dealers on 
their own retail advertising, either jn 
cooperation with the manufacturers or 
individually. 

In the face of such heavy competi- 
tive purchases of consumer accept. 
ance, it was obvious that Gibson had 
to make a medium-size budget have 
the effect of a much larger one. The 
accomplishment of this depended on 
two factors: 

The budget had to be set up on a 
stop-loss basis at the beginning of the 
year, precluding overspending fre- 
quently indulged in by smaller com. 
panies trying to fight their way up, 
yet providing the maximum number 
of dollars Gibson could afford to 
spend. 

Gibson had to get the most adver. 
tising messages per dollar that could 
be bought, appearing where and when 
Gibson wanted them to appear, in the 
form, wording and size that Gibson 
approved, and carrying retail prices 
and dealers’ names. 


Committee Passes on Budget 


The size of the budget was recom- 
mended by the sales promotion man- 
ager to a committee consisting of the 
president, executive vice - president, 
secretary and treasurer, and the sales 
manager. This committee, with the 
sales promotion manager, made the 
final decision. A pre-determined per- 
centage of the previous -year’s gross 
sales was taken and then revised up 
or down. in accordance with the ob- 
vious trend the over-all business in- 
dex was taking. Trend revisions never 
were radical because of the company’s 
desire for year-after-year consistency. 

Once decided upon, the figure was 
never changed during the year. If 
this indicates an inflexibility which 
might work against taking advantage 
of unusually good conditions, it also 
indicates that Gibson advertising con- 
tinued during poor times. For ex- 
ample, in 1938 when most refriger- 
ator manufacturers cut their advertis- 
ing deeply Gibson carried through its 
established program to the last penny. 
This action, though apparently expen- 
sive at the time, paid handsomely 
later, since both distributors and deal- 
ers remembered Gibson’s advertising 
support which, at the very least, had 
cushioned falling sales in a critical 
period. Remembering, the dealers 
said it with sales when times got bet- 
ter. 

To get the most advertising mes- 
sages per dollar, Gibson chose large 
and medium-size newspapers, each 
dominant in its area. Gibson knows 
that a manufacturer can buy for $100,- 
000, with the enthusiastic cooperation 
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THE POWER OF PRESSTIGE 


HELPS SCORES OF ARMY COOKS TO BE “SAVED BY THE BELL” 


1 iT ALL STARTED with a worried cook in a southern 
Army camp. In one of his letters home he mentioned 
how early he had to get up. And what a job it was 
crawling out because he couldn’t find an alarm clock 
for love or money. 


3. OTHER COOKS AND BUGLERS hearing about the 
clock round-up put in their bid for one of the precious 
“getter uppers”. The Press managed to fill all requests— 
and it got a great kick out of sounding the alarm for 
these deserving lads. 


2. HIS MOTHER FORWARDED THE LETTER to The 
Press with the hope that some generous reader would 
come to her boy’s rescue. No sooner was the letter 
printed than alarm clocks of every make and vintage 
started tumbling into The Press. 


* * * 


NO NEWSPAPER can ever be accused of stuffiness that 
tackles a minor crisis by sticking its tongue in its cheek 
and appointing an “Alarm Clock Editor”. 

But just as The Press knows how to use the friendly 
nudge in promoting worthy causes, so is it quick to sense 
when a thundering editorial is needed. 

This lively change of pace has earned for The Press 
a warm spot in the hearts of Clevelanders. And out of 
this close friendship has come a word which aptly sug- 
gests the paper’s influence. That word is Presstige which 
means—power to do good; power to move goods. 


Those who have been “‘clocking’’ the growing cir- 
culation of The Press report that it is now the 
greatest in the paper’s history. A full two-thirds of 
it is home-delivered, too. And the newsstands are 
cleaned out early. It adds up to quite a force when 
put behind any worth-while product, service or idea. 


of his distributors and dealers, a total paper program can be molded, geo- 
of 180,000,000 ads of 66 square graphically and population-wise, to 
inches each (3 col. by 11”) in 344 the manufacturer's and distributor's 


strong newspapers, while the same own requirements. It is tailored, not 
amount invested in black and white ready-made. 
advertisements of similar size in one By no means does this indicate any 
of the largest general magazines lack of appreciation of what maga- 
would secure only 78,000,000 adver- zines can do. Gibson is presently 
tisemrents. buying half-pages and two-thirds 
That more persons may read each _— pages in two, three and four colors 
magazine ad is, in Gibson’s opinion, monthly in Life, Good Housekeeping, 
offset by the facts that the newspaper = Liberty and Collier’s. 
ad has the advantage of pricing the Having acquired a “magazine iden- 
product and telling the reader just  tity’”—-since the current magazine pro- 
where he can buy it and that the news- = gram was started in early 1942—1t is 


The world knows Dayton best 
for its internationally sold 
Refrigerators and Cash Registers 


—but thousands of other nationally 


and internationally demanded products 
in widely diversified fields are ‘‘“Made in 
Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A.” 


Here are just a few: 


Accounting Chewing Gum_ Paint and 
Machines Varnish 


Fire Fighting 


Golf Clubs Equipment Dress Patterns 
Optical Lenses Clothing Machine Tools 
Tires Paper Soaps 

Plastics Greeting Cards Publications 


Postwar Dayton 
with its 456 industrial plants 
will be bigger and busier 


than prewar Dayton 


‘JOURNAL-HERALD | 
Daylou's largest DailyCirculalion = =—— 


Nationally Represented by The Geo. A. McDevitt Co. 


unlikely that Gibson would abandon 
magazine advertising when refrigera. 
tor and range production is eventually 
resumed. Present magazine advertis. 
ing planning extends well into 1945. 
At the same time, Gibson is highly 
conscious of the demonstrated value of 
the national newspaper campaigns in 
the years immediately preceding the 
war. 

The refrigerator business will be 
highly competitive when it again exists 
as a business, notwithstanding the 
pentup consumer demand caused by 
stoppage of production during the 
war, and it would not be good sense 
to walk away from a proven business. 
getter. When freely-sold merchandise 
again exists, Gibson believes that the 
very first promotional essential is to 
tell as many people about it as pos. 
sible—not only to tell them why it is 
good, desirable merchandise, but also 
to tell them where to buy it and how 
much it costs. This is primarily a 
newspaper job, in Gibson’s opinion. 


Combine Two Media 


If newspaper advertising can be sup- 
plemented by magazine advertising, 
the former will get more action more 
quickly. Magazine advertising can do 
an excellent job in getting the pros- 
pect’s attention and arousing desire, 
but it cannot carry through on the 
fourth essential — buying action — as 
well as newspaper advertising, simply 
because it normally cannot tell the 
prospect where to buy in his own 
community, nor how much the article 
will cost him f.o.b. his own shopping 
district. 

An ideal consumer program would 
include both magazine and newspaper 
advertising, with the former supple- 
menting the latter. 

Gibson insured the appearance of 
newspaper advertising well ahead of 
the peak of the consumer buying sea- 
son by simply not paying for any ad- 
vertising done after a specified date. 
Each distributor received three equal 
releases of money during the year. Each 
release carried an expiration date. Dis- 
tributors found it difficult, early in the 
year, to get dealers to advertise, since 
dealers find it hard to reconcile 4 
January blizzard with a refrigerator 
ad. Gibson and its distributors pre- 
vailed, however, by citing authentic 
information on the public’s buying 
habits. For instance, 56.3% of all 
refrigerator buyers think about a new 
one from three months to two years 
ahead of purchase. 

Regarding size and copy, Gibson 
found that a quarter-page ad has more 
attention value per dollar of cost than 
any other size. Just what actual sales 
per dollar are obtained by various size 
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EFORE the quitting bell rings in Detroit war plants tonight 

another $30,744,000 worth of war materials will have 
rolled off the production lines! And, some 600,000 workers in 
these plants will have earned another $5,897,600! 

An exceptional day? Not at all. In fact it is an average for 
every workday in 1943, and increases have been reported in 
many Detroit plants thus far in 1944. 

That’s how Detroiters are working for victory. They’re saving 
for postwar prosperity, too . . . building up a backlog of pur- 
chasing power with bank savings deposits and War Bonds that, 
on a per capita basis, is equaled by few major markets in 
America. When peacetime products are made again, Detroiters 
will be ready and able to buy. 

In this great market The Detroit News, by 
itself, reaches 63.8% of all city zone homes 
taking any newspaper regularly. Whether you 
have tangible merchandise to sell, or merely a 
good name to uphold until the war is over, 
your story should be told in Detroit, and in 
The News, now. Space is limited by the short- 
age of newsprint but representation on a 
modest scale is available. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
A.B.C. Weekday Circulation, 387,757 © Sunday Circulation, 471,765 
Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
J. E. Lutz, Tribune Tower, Chicago 1] 


ads is not known, but it is believed 
that they are commensurate. As a 
concession to individual tastes of some 
5,000 dealers throughout the country, 
several different sizes of Gibson-writ- 
ten ads were offered, but none were 
far from the 616-line (quarter-page) 
size. Average size of Gibson ads in 
the 1941 season was 461 lines. Com- 
“regen mats were mandatory, 
ut Gibson leaned backward to do a 
sincere job of retail copy writing, so 
that dealers were not adversely af- 
fected by high flown phrasing. 
Tailoring an appropriation for each 


individual wholesale territory, of 
which Gibson has 75, was not difh- 
cult because a yardstick was already 
being used for measurement of sales 
performance of each territory. Every 
territory has a quota assigned to it, 
computed from several factors, chief 
among which are population (and how 
it is distributed), home ownership 
and rent, retail sales and per capita 
income. ‘These are the basic factors, 
used in the Survey of Buying Power 
which SALES MANAGEMENT issues 
each year and by which Gibson is 
guided in its territory computations. 
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Million Plus! 


(St. Joseph County Has Bought 
$96,111,154 In War Bonds 
Since Pearl Harbor) 


* 
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This is a great record but the whole 
story is even greater. It shows that quo- 
tas have been oversubscribed by more 
than $35,000,000—that every quota since 
Pearl Harbor has been more than met. 


The St. Joseph County record—popula- 


tion approximately 169,000— is an inspiring one. It is 
absolute proof that the war workers here have money. 


Official figures for the first quarter of this year show 
that payrolls continue to increase — more and more 
cash is going out to workers every pay day. The out- 
standing record of bond purchases proves that much 


cash is being invested for future use. 


St. Joseph County, as of now, must be rated as a most 


inviting Post-War market. This market 


can be effec- 


tively reached only by using The South Bend Tribune 
—circulation more than 80,000—the one daily paper 
in St. Joseph County. The Tribune’s circulation is the 
largest between Indianapolis and Grand Rapids. 


The Soulh Bend 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. National Representatives 


Cribune- 


. such considerations as the price 


This type of market analysis canno, 
be surpassed if the manufacturer j, 
selling a product of general appeal 
and one which can be sold almog 
anywhere. There is an actual or 
tential prospect for an electric reftig. 
erator wherever there is an electric 
light outlet. Thus any analysis based 
upon such universal factors 1s usable 
without weighting or additional cop. 
siderations of any kind. On the other 
hand, the electric range market is not 
so easy of solution. Although these 
essential factors are used as a solid 
basis for Gibson’s range market ap. 
alysis, they must be supplemented by 


t 
cubic foot for natural or artificial oe 
and the status of the peak loads of 
electric power central stations in the 
territory being figured. Nevertheless, 
it can be said that Gibson knows, with 
the very minimum of doubt, just how 
many sales any territory should nor. 
mally produce. 


A “Still” of Sales Results 


Emphasis must be placed on that 
word “normally,” because some terri- 
tories, having been worked more ex- 
pertly by distributors located therein, 
will produce considerably more than 
what the normal yield should be, while 
others, for opposite reasons, will pro- 
duce less. The important thing is 
that the manufacturer has before him 
at all times a motion picture of what 
each territory is producing, and at the 
end of the season has a “‘still’”’ of the 
year’s total result. This knowledge 
enables him to deal rationally and pre- 
cisely with every territory, not only 
with matters of personnel, geography 
and local competitive situations, but 
also with the allotment of advertising 
money. 

To make figuring easy, let us as- 
sume that a territory having a quota 
of 2,000 refrigerators produced its 
proper share of Gibson's total nation- 
al volume of 200,000 refrigerators, 
and let us assume further that the total 
national advertising budget available 
was $200,000 and that 1 refrigerator 
means 1 dollar. It naturally follows 
that the proper advertising allotment 
for that territory should be fully pro- 
portionate to the sales actually pro- 
duced. Such a territory, while neither 
spectacularly productive nor non-pro- 
ductive, is deserving of advertising 
support in proportion to the adequate 
job which it actually performed. Thus, 
such a territory would be alloted $2, 
000. 

However, if the territory produced 
only 1,500 refrigerators, or only 75% 
of the normal 2,000, the territory on 
its actual performance would be en 
titled to only 75% of the $2,000, of 
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° WE GROW ’EM ALL WOOL, A YARD WIDE, 
and More of em than any other territory!” 


When Nebraska’s sheep harvest hits 
the market there’s cash aplenty chang- 
ing hands. For Nebraska has more sheep 
and lambs on feed than any other state. 
I heard that straight from the Nebraska 
College of Agriculture, broadcasting on 
KFAB. 


Stock feeding, whether it’s sheep, 
cattle or hogs, is mighty popular with 
all Nebraska farmers. Mighty profitable, 


too, for our farm income ranks right up 
with the highest. 


That’s because the KFAB area is a 
diversified farming section. A leader in 
many crops, and sure of high income. In 
good years, and bad, we’ve plenty of 
cash to spend for the things we need... 
and naturally we turn to those products 
we've heard about through our friend 
and neighbor, KFAB. 


BASIC COLUMBIA 


Represented by EDWARD PETRY COMPANY 


$1,500. But we know, for instance, 
that last year a new distributor was 


franchised 


specific improvements are being pro- 
vided for; we also consider that a 
reasonable amount of product accept- 
ance must be bought in that territory 


by Gibson. 


not allot as much as the territory 
would get if it had done a 100% job, 
we feel justified in splitting the dif- 
ference and allotting 87.5% of the 


money, or 


On the other hand, if the territory 
produced ¢ 


quota and, 


would indicate that the figure should 
be $4,000—but we know that this 
amount is larger than necessary and 
that adequate acceptance could be pur- 
chased for less money. So again we 
split the difference, this time upward, 
and allot the territory $3,000. Surely 
the territory has proven that the prod- 
uct is already enjoying excellent accept- 
ance and that an extra push is justi- 
fied—and this push is supplied by the 
additional $1,000 over and above the 
$2,000 that would have been allotted 
for a 100% sales job. 

Of course, unusual circumstances in 
a territory always can be dealt with; 


in the territory and that 
Also, although we can- 


$1,750. 


onsiderably more than its 
let us say, doubled it, it 


Don’t Send a Boy 
ON A MAN’S ERRAND 


AN OFFICE BOY takes care of routine errands nicely. 
But when the mission is important, the head-of-the- 
house sets forth. 


So too, with messengers-in-type. There are times 
when only the best will do—and that’s when the serv- 
ice of R. O. H. Hill, Inc. is important. For Hill spe- 
cializes in letterheads, business cards, and announce- 
ments which because of their top quality are called 
“Ambassadors to American Business”. 


Hill service is complete, from design to finished 
product—or you can use any part that fits your needs. 
Hill service is quick and dependable because the 
work is handled by specialists to whom the “unusual 
job” is an everyday occurrence. So, when you need 
an Ambassador-in-type just remember that Hill has 
the answer. Prices and samples on your desk before 
you stop wondering what to do next! 


ronHILLine. 


Engravers and Thermographers 
270 Lafayette Street, New York 12, N. Y.—CAnal 6-6340 


Designers and Manufacturers of Important Business Ambassadors. 
Special Announcements—Letterheads—Business Cards—Certificates 


it isn’t good sales sense to operate 
strictly on a mathematical basis alone 
For instance, an extremely poor dis. 
tributor may be replaced by a better 
one. Surely the better one should not 
be handicapped by an insufficient ap. 
propriation simply because his prede. 
cessor did an insufficient job. In these 
cases the appropriation is set up as jf 
the territory had produced 100% of 
its quota the previous year. This will 
add to the basic budget, but the com. 
pany knows it ahead of time and can 
hold the total budget figure down to 
the basic $200,000. 

This does not mean that any sales 
or advertising manager who knows his 
customers could arrive at the same 
figures without going through all that 
arithmetic. This is emphatically not 
true, because human fallibility coupled 
with the lack of a yardstick will re. 
sult in overages in some territories and 
insufficiencies in others, all of which 
add up to umnecessary expense or 
wasted opportunity, and to the further 
stunting of poor territories which 
could, if treated realistically, eventual- 
ly produce sales and profits commen. 
surate with their potentials. 


Eight Sales Districts 


Gibson divides the country into 
eight sales districts with a sales repre- 
sentative chaperoning the nine or ten 
distributors in each district. Each 
representative carries a county break- 
down of his distributors’ sales poten- 
tials, along with each distributor's 
newspaper advertising program, in- 
cluding lists of approved newspapers 
and key dealers. Knowing every de- 
tail and armed with the evidence that 
the advertising is part and parcel of 
the selling picture itself, Gibson rep- 
resentatives are enabled to interpret 
the program with such appreciation of 
the distributor’s situation that there 
has never yet been an instance where 
the distributor did not wholeheartedly 
support and promote the program 
throughout the year. Distributors 
salesmen, in turn, carry the advertis- 
ing plan to dealers. As soon as the 
distributor secures his allotment of 
money, he breaks it up into appropti- 
ate segments for the various key 
dealers around the territory. These key 
dealers, of course, are located in the 
trading areas covered by the various 
newspapers which have already been 
approved by Gibson. Thus the dis: 
tributors’ salesmen—of whom there 
are 400—are enabled to go to their 
various dealers with a definite pro- 
gram of advertising for each—and 
remember that when the salesman 
talks to the dealer about advertising, 
he is talking about ads that wil! run 
over that particular dealer's name. 
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Who always has the Right Answer? 


lone. 

dis. 
“pe ... THERE ARE DIFFERENCES™ IN FARMERS... 
1 not = 

t ap. ie might call this a session of “infor- and women of the Heart who regularly 
tede- mation please,” for here is where the read Successful Farming and in its pages 
these women of the community come for advice _ find much of the help and inspiration that 


as if on the many problems of farm living. Why? have made them America’s topmost farm 


on Because, in every farming community of families. 
five the Heart, you'll find outstanding women sialn : 
com- p : ‘ To more than a million of these tarm 
with the constructive talent that makes their P 
can : a : leaders located in the Heart, Successful 
m to homes attractive and livable. And you'll F oe : 
: . cae arming is more than a magazine to read. 
find the advice and opinions of these women : : : ; 

: , i ie ill ‘ohb It is a magazine to live by. They prefer it to 
= a all other farm magazines because the ad- 
cal They are the community leaders—author-_ vice and help that it gives them apply to 
‘that ities on household management... just as their region—their problems—their way of 
not their husbands are respected for the high thinking and working. . 
pled efficiency with which they operate their 

I te. farms. And, on these farms you'll find finer ip” ae ai 
and homes, fatter livestock, more machinery a # 7 
vhich and tractors than on many other farms in 
Phas the neighborhood. For, they are the men 
rther 
vhich 


itual- 
men- 


forty 
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differ ences ... revealed by a special tabulation by the 


U. S. BUREAU of the CEN SUS 


Telephones per 1000 Farms 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING Subscribers 534 
- the Neighbors (Non-subscribers) 440 
t of Hecrt States, New York, Pennsylvania’ 407 
opri- Other 33 States 136 


‘s SIGNIFICANCE: | 
Key ... Successful Farming Subscribers are BEST... in their COMMUNITIES... REGION . | i= 


been NOTE: Ask Successful Farming salesmen to show you proof of reader preference. 


“| Successful Famit ee 


sing, Serves the Nation’s Farm Leaders 
MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY + DES MOINES 3, IOWA 
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Wanted: 
2 GOOD MEN 


We are post-war planning. We must 
get our executive sales staff set now 
to absorb new products and new 
sales personnel after Victory. 


We are an old, established, national 
manufacturer with an excellent past 
and a brilliant future, both of which 
are intimately tied to the construc- 
tion industry. The top men in our 
field sales organization are our 
Division Sales Managers. We need 
well qualified understudies for our 
Managers in the New York and Chi- 
cago areas. The salary will be com- 
mensurate with your experience. 
You may be one of the two men we 
are looking for . . . especially if 
you are under forty, have had sales 
and sales management experience, 
have a pleasing personality, and 
have successfully demonstrated your 
ability as an administrator and a 
merchandiser. Although not essen- 
tial, experience in selling consumer 
durable goods through dealers 
would be most helpful. 

Please write, enclosing snapshot and 
giving full resumé of experience, 
personal information, educational 
background, salary requirement and 
draft status if you are under 38. 
All letters treated confidentially. 


Please address: Sales Vice President 
Box 1074, Sales Management, 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
mm Se 


Send a V-Mail today 


ha 


notel Mayfair St.Louis 


AIR-CONDITIONED NOISEPROOFED 


2 ~ © 


MILLIONS NOW 
SPENDING BILLIONS 


And wise advertisers are reaping fortune from 
this convenient market. Perhaps you’ve been 
overlooking the 7-billions spent yearly by 
American Negroes. Then you'll be surprised 
how easy it is to cover these spending millions 
at a cost so low it’s a shock. Drop a line to 
Interstate United Newspapers, Inc., 545 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, New York and we'll 
send you some startling, profit-revealing facts 
about this growing field. Write now. 


For Signs 
of the Future 
Look to 


“This is our vice-president, Mr. Smith—a mer- 
chandising genius but an utter scoundrel!” 
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Denver Encourages 


| 
| 


_ V-Day Home Planning 


F the thousands of community 
post-war plans, that of Den- 
vers Home Planning Insti- 
tute is outstanding in that it 
is at once highly practical and defi- 
nitely patriotic. While its primary 
aim is to promote the advancement of 
home ownership right after the war, it 
also offers a program which can fur- 
nish work for demobilized servicemen. 


| It is designed to provide a building 


program which will eliminate the need 
of taxing Denver citizens for unem- 
ployment relief purposes. 

“Build with Bonds” is the Insti- 
tute’s slogan and it immediately started 
to show Denverites the “how” of it. 
A non-profit community enterprise, 
the Institute gives home planners 


| practical instruction and a_ tangible 
| means of attaining homes of their 


own through patriotic saving. It of- 
fers free classes on homesite selection, 
financing, architectural design, interior 
decoration, heating, plumbing and in- 
sulation. To be eligible for these 
classes, a person need only show evi- 


* 


* 


dence that he or she is setting aside 
War Bonds, or will arrange to buy 
bonds regularly—to be used toward a 
down payment on a home after the 
war. Booklets, floor plans and at 
ticles on home decoration, etc., are 
furnished without charge to all en- 
rollees who desire them. The month- 
ly lectures are given by experts in 
their respective fields. 

The Denver Home Planning Insti- 
tute’s program is officially sponsored 
by the Denver Chamber of Commerce, 
but it is being financed by building 
material dealers, department stores and 
all types of concerns directly or indi- 
rectly interested in home construction. 

The Institute’s ‘Build with Bonds’ 
program was publicized through the 
use of outdoor poster advertising, cou- 
pon advertisements in local newspa- 
pers and in one-minute broadca:ts ovet 
all radio stations in Denver. In a¢- 
dition, leaflets were distributed in sav- 
ings and loan associations, savings 
banks, real estate offices, and building 
supply companies. Each firm or indi 
vidual who donates to the advance 
ment of the program receives an éf 
blem . indicating his membership 1 
the Institute. 
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ILLIONS WERE MOVED TO ACT 


When Gustave Dore illustrated Dante’s "Inferno," he little thought that he would 
stimulate new millions of people to a new awareness of religious teachings. Yet his 
realism burned into the minds and hearts of men everywhere...leading, inspiring 
them to better lives. 

Wherever history has named the mighty of the earth— look for the man or men 
who influenced the common man — look for the speech that set fire to the millions. 

Today, more than ever before, you need these millions — their votes and their 
buying dollars. What is the key to moving them? 

Just 25 years ago the first copy of True Story appeared on the newsstands. In 
a few short years, its simple credo and common touch built a multi-million 
audience, fostered the growth of millions more magazine circulation and influenced 
the pattern of other magazines, movies, radio, and newspapers. 

More actively than ever before, True Story now reaches and influences those 
Wage Earner families who have the urge and determination to step on up, to seek 
the why and how of a better go at life, and living it when they find it. Yes, True Story 
provides a stepping stone into the minds and hearts of this special part of Wage 
Earner America—a priceless advantage no business today can afford to overlook. 


THE COMMON MAN WELL INFORMED IS THE GREATEST FORCE IN 


PRODUCING THE AMERICA WE WANT 


FOR 25 YEARS THE WAGE EARNERS’ FAVORITE MAGAZINE RUE S | ORY 


IN OUR TIME | 
True Story’s technique 


brought the great teach- 


ings of life itself to 20 


Uli , readers. 
million new red 
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Can the South Hold Its Gains? 


This is the first of a group of articles by a reporter who is on a 


coast-to-coast jaunt to feel the pulse of the Nation. He is interview- 


ing key men in many cities in an attempt to measure what war is 


doing to our domestic economy, to forecast post-war probabilities. 


BY A. G. MEZERIK 


Norfolk, Virginia 


HE South before the war was 

designated by some as eco- 

nomic problem No. 1 of the 

United States. While most of 
us may have lost sight of that slur 
during the present flush prosperity 
wave, Southerners, whether business 
men, labor leaders, bankers, editors or 
politicians, have not. They are acute- 
ly conscious of the danger of sliding 
back into pre-war unemployment and 
lower levels of sales and consumption. 
Feverishly they cast around for solu- 
tions, and the majority of them are 
a about their future. City 
y city the reasons are different. 


No Wonder Business Is Good 


Take Norfolk, Va. 

Today this is one of the most over- 
crowded cities in the country. Its 
peacetime population was 140,000, of 
whom 90,000 were whites. Right 
now the city has over 300,000 resi- 
dents. The metropolitan area, which 
includes adjacent Portsmouth and 
Newport News, has a population of 
approximately 700,000. Norfolk Ad- 
vertising Board officials who compiled 
the figures, state that they have not 
included men and women in the 
Armed Services, and there are over 
100,000 of them. No wonder busi- 
ness is good. 

Today Norfolk’s streets, any eve- 
ning, look like Times Square on Sat- 
urday night. Merchants can _ sell 
almost anything. The “No Vacancy” 
sign is figuratively hanging on every 
house, hotel room, movie box-office, 
even on restaurant chairs. But the 
$64 question is, “How much of all 
this will Norfolk keep after the war?” 
Everybody recognizes that the ques- 
tion is not, “Will we keep 100%?” 
In fact, they don’t want that high a 
percentage, for Norfolk hasn’t the fa- 
cilities to service that many people. 

Tom Hanes, editor of Norfolk’s 
Ledger-Dispatch, sees the 100,000 
new war workers, now building fa- 
cilities for or working in the giant 
Government Navy Yard and the ship- 
yards, leaving Norfolk. Some already 
have started their exodus. So, too, 
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will many of the familes of the Navy 
personnel who are stationed here for 
the duration. When that day comes, 
the present inflationary values in real 
estate will drop. 

Who will remain and what will the 
industries and the markets be like? 
Roy Dudley, vice-president, Seaboard 
Citizens National Bank, and commu- 
nity leader, did his thinking out loud 
for me. He is, on the whole, opti- 
mistic. He believes that at the end of 
the war the country will maintain a 
huge Navy in comparison with pre- 
war standards. Hampton Roads, the 
Norfolk-Portsmouth port, is the logi- 


* 


cal big Atlantic base for the fleet. Thy 
will give employment to more Nor. 
folk civilians in the Navy Yard an 
will provide Norfolk suppliers and 
provisioners with business. 

Mr. Dudley sees stable employment 
for 4,500 to 5,000 in the fifty-mil 
lion-dollar fertilizer industry, whic 
is Norfolk's largest, and he point 
with considerable pride to a growing 
seafood industry, which is already 
shipping oysters across the country. 
Finally he points to the healthy con. 
dition of Norfolk’s banks. 

Others add to this rather enthusi- 
astic account, the cash brought in and 
spent by tourists visiting the nearby 
beaches in the Ocean View, Cape 
Henry, and Virginia Beach areas. This 
is a sizeable chunk, which in the past 
few years has passed the twenty-five 
million-dollar mark annually. 

In trying to appraise all this in 
terms of where it leads—prosperity 
wise—I talked with H. M. Johnson, 
director of the Maritime Exchange 


. sp? 
“I don’t know, but I think it’s something they call ‘Private Enterprise’! 
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THIS impressive list of 190 advertisers does not include 
all of the advertisers who have bought The Progressive 
Farmer’s Five-Edition South-wide coverage during the 
frst six months of 1944. Neither does it include adver- 


con- 
' tiers using one to four separate Editions. This space is 
thus). not nearly big enough to list all of the valued patrons of 
in andy he Progressive Farmer. : 
- a There’s a reason why the list isso long. The Progressive 
y 


Farmer is the Rural South’s best advertising buy. And 
the Rural South ismore prosperous today thanever before 
in history. Its cash farm income was $5,142,876,000.00 
in 1943! 
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Bristol-Myers Co. (Minit Rub) 


Bristol-Myers Co. (Sal Hepatica) 


Automobiles 
Buick Motor Division 


his { ivisi Ex-Lax, Ine. 
: bi Seige Divine isi Johnson & Johnson 
ff Fisher Body Division 
sperity Ford Motor Company (Red Cross Plasters) 


Lehn & Fink Products Corp. (Lysol) 
The Musterole Company 

Norwich Pharmacal Company 
Plough, Inc. (Penetro Salve) 

The Scholl Mfg. Company 

Vick Chemical Company 


General Motors Corporation 
Plymouth Motor Division 
Pontiac Motor Division 


hnson, 
change 


Motorcycles 
Harley-Davidson Motor Company 


Insurance 
Institute of Life Insurance 


Trucks 

General Motors Truck & Coach 
Division 

The Studebaker Corporation 

Tires & Tubes 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company 

The B. F. Goodrich Company 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company 

Seiberling Rubber Company 

United States Rubber Company 


Foods and Food Beverages 

Armour and Company 

Atlantic Commission Company 
California Fruit Growers Exchanze 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc. 

Corn Products Sales Co. (Karo) 
General Foods Corp. 

(Calumet Baking Powder) 
General Foods Corp. (Sure-Jell) 
Chr. Hansen’s Laboratories 
Hulman & Company 

(Clabber Girl Baking Powder) 
Thos. J. Lipton, Inc. 

The Quaker Oats Co. 

(Mother’s Oats) 

Standard Brands, Inc. 

(Fleischmann’s Yeast) 


Fertilizers 

Armour Fertilizer Works 

International Minerals & Chemicals 
Corp. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corporation 


Seeds, Plants & Nursery Stock 

Benton County Nursery 

Berry Seed Company 

Burgess Seed and Plant Co. 

Condon Bro., Seedsmen 

H. G. Hastings Company 

Wm. Henry Maule Company 

North Dakota State Seed Dept. 
(Seed Potatoes) 

R. H. Shumway, Seedman 

State of Minnesota (Seed Potatoes) 


Automotive Accessories 

\.C. Spark Plug Division 

Champion Spark Plug Company 

The Electric Auto-Lite Company 

The Electrie Storage Battery 
Company 

Hastings Mfg. Company 

The Perfect Circle Company 

Willard Storage Battery Company 


Building Materials and Equipment 
Certain-teed Products Corporation 
Jackes-Evans Mfg. Company 
Republic Steel Corporation 

United States Steel Corporation 


Cigars, Cigarettes & Tobacco 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
(Prince Albert) 


Clothing and Dry Goods 

American Thread Company 

Lane Bryant, Ine. 
Crown-Headlight Company 

H. D. Lee Company 

National Cotton Council 

The Spool Cotton Company 
Taylor Bedding & Mfg. Company 


Toilet Goods 

American Safety Razor Corporation 

Bristol-Myers Co. 

- (Ipana Tooth Paste) 

Centaur Company 

_(Z. B. T. Baby Powder) 

Chamberlain Sales Corporation 
(Lotion 

Golden Peacock Cream 

Johnson & Johnson (Baby Powder) 

Lever Brothers Co. (Lifebuoy Soap) 

Lever Brothers Co. (Swan Soap) 

The Mennen Co. 

(Baby Powder and Antiseptic Oil) 

The Mennen Co. (Shave Creams) 


Seed Treatments 

Agricutural Laboratories, Inc. 

duPont-Semesan Company 

The Nitragin Company 

Electricity & Electrical Appliances 

Electric Light & Power Companies 

Frigidaire Division 

General Electric Company 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfz. 
Company 


se 


Household Equipment 

Akron Lamp & Mfg. Company 
Allen Mfg. Company 

Ball Brothers Company 
Bernardin Bottle Cap Company 
Burpee Can Sealer Company 


Noxzema Chemical Company The Coleman Lamp & Stove 

D _ Company 

rugs and Proprietary Goods Continental Can Company 

Jas. F. Ballard, Ine. Corning Glass Works (Pyrex) 


’ (Campho-Phenique) 
Bauer & Black, Ine. 
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Cupples Co. (Presto) 
Enterprise Mfg, Company 
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The Huenefeld Company 
Kerr Glass Mfg. Corporation 
The Mantle Lamp Co. 
(Aladdin Mantle Lamps) 
National Enameling & Stamping 
Company 
National Pressure Cooker Co. 
Perfection Stove Co. (Stoves) 
Westclox (Big Ben Clocks) 


Lubricants, Petroleum 
Products & Fuel 

Ethyl Corporation 

Gulf Refining Company 
The Pennzoil Company 
The Texas Company 


Engines & Power Plants, 

Water Systems & Pumps 

Berkeley Pump Company 
Decatur Pump Company 
Fairbanks, Morse & Company 
The F. E. Myers & Bro. Company 
Ottawa Mfg. Company 

Republic Electric Company 
Witte Engine Works 


Tractors and Equipment 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company 

J. 1. Case Company 

Deere & Company, Inc. 

Harry Ferguson, Inc. 

International Harvester Co., Inc. 

Minneapolis-Moline Power 
Implement Co. 

Oliver Farm Equipment Co. 


Poultry & Livestock Equipment 

The American Pad & Textile Co. 

Rufus L. Beck 

James Mfg. Company 

The Oakes Mfg. Company 

The DeLaval Separator Company 

Dr. Rinehart’s Handy Hog 
Holder Co. 


Flashlights & Batteries 

Bond Electric Corporation 

Burgess Battery Company 

National Carbon Company 

Ray-O-Vac Company 

Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
(Batteries) 


Paint 
Aluminum Co. of America 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


Hardware 

E. C. Atkins & Company 

Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 
Nicholson File Company 

Fayette R. Plumb, Inc. 

Union Fork & Hoe Company 

H. Wenzel Tent & Duck Company 


Radios 
Sentinel Radio Corporation 


ADVERTISERS 


BUY THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER'S 
SOUTH-WIDE COVERAGE FOR 1944 


Footwear 
Best Foods, Inc. 
(Bixby Jet-Oil Shoe Polish) 
Biltrite Rubber Company 
Cat’s Paw Rubber Company 
So-Lo Works 
U. S. Rubber Company 
(Heavy Footwear) 
Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp. 


Laundry Soaps & Cleansers 
Clorox Chemical Company 
Downy Products Company 
Lever Brothers Co. (Rinso) 
Metal Textile Corporation 


Sporting Equipment 

Peters Cartridge Division 
Remington Arms Company, Ine. 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 


Books, Magazines and Training 
Courses 

Beery School of Horsemanship 
Haldeman-Julius Company 
Hunting & Fishing Magazine 
Penn. Poultry Service 

Uniform Receipt Record 
University of Oklahoma 


Photo Finishing 

Dean Studios 

The Fox Company 

Geppert Studios 

Hollywood Film Studios 

Standard Art Studios 

Travel 

Association of American Railroads 
Greyhound Bus Lines, Ine. 


Poultry & Livestock Feeds 

International Salt Co., Inc. 
(Stock Salt) 

National Cottonseed Products 
Association 

Philip R. Park, Ine. 

Pratt Food Company 

The Quaker Oats Company 
(Ful-O-Pep) 


Poultry & Livestock Medication 

Burrell-Dugger Company 

Corona Mfg. Company 

Grasselli Chemicals Dept. 
(duPont Phenothiazine) 

The K. R. O. Company 

Lederle Laboratories, Inc. 

Parke, Davis & Company 

Penn. Salt Mfg. Company (Lyes) 

Pratt Food Company 

Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories 

Spohn Medical Company 

Stanco, Inc. (Flit) 

Tobacco By-Products & Chemical 
orp. 

Toxite Laboratories 

Walker Remedy Company 

W. F. Young, Ince. 
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and manager of the Norfolk Industrial 
Commission; with H. J. Wagner, a 
veteran Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion lawyer, now the city Traffic and 
Port Commissioner; and with the 
leading hotel owners and merchants. 
The future adds up somewhat in these 
terms: 

Nowhere near the phenomenal 
45% increase in population will be 
held. How long the unemployed stay 
on will be vitally important, for Nor- 
folk cannot carry a relief load indefi- 
nitely. However, more people will re- 
main employed than before—if the 
Navy remains large. 

There is little realistic basis for the 
hope that Norfolk area will become a 
manufacturing center, for even the 
war didn’t bring any big plants. Nor 
did the war greatly expand the dock 
facilities, and it is as a port that Nor- 
folk will find its real future reason for 
being. Its large shipyards, now em- 
ploying so many are likely to face the 
same glut of shipping which will con- 
front every other shipyard in the Na- 
tion. 

Norfolk now ships more soft coal 
and tobacco than any other port in the 
country. The rub is that Norfolk 
creates none of the things it ships, be- 
ing simply a transit point. That's 


good for the railroads owning por 
facilities, but it will never make Nor. 
folk wealthy. 

Norfolk’s future will not be very 
exciting when the war flurry has 
passed. There is little agriculture 
around, and it is not a gateway since 
it is in a corner, off the track of the 
markets. Yet added up, the big Navy 
base, the port, and the railroad ter. 
minal mean, as and when Norfolk ad. 
justs to its own post-war deflation, 
fairly stable market for the products 
of the Nation. Norfolk will not ip 
the main buy luxuries but it will buy 
steadily. 


North Carolina 

Norfolk isn’t really of the South. 
You really aren’t in the South until 
you enter into Southern Freight Rate 
Territory. Virginia gets the same 
rates which Northerners enjoy. North 
Carolina knows and wants to talk 
about the differentials. By all ac 
counts, as given to me by government 
officials, native business leaders and 
editors, freight differentials and ab- 
sentee ownership are responsible for 
holding the South back. Which does- 
n’t mean that North Carolina is a poor 
state—it isn’t. Agriculturally it is at 
the top of the southern ladder, and 


® 
Fi r Ss t County in the Nation in corn production 
s 
| r os t County in Illinois in farm wealth 
« 
} r S$ t County in Illinois in farm population 


@ McLean County’s 4,912 farms (averaging 190.8 acres each) produce 
more than 32 million dollars worth of foodstuffs a year. But that’s 
only part of the story! Add to this rich farm county, parts of eight 
other equally rich, equally productive counties and you begin to appre- 
ciate Pantagraph LAND with its more than nine thousand big farms. 
Higher 1944 crop goals will add more millions to the already consist- 
ently high income of this desirable farm market. Tell your story to 


coverage of McLean County, 71% coverage of the Primary Trading Zone. 


this rich, responsive market through the Daily Pantagraph with its 84% / 


( 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
Established 1846 
Gilman, Nicol! & Ruthman, National Advertising Representatives 


New York Boston . 


Philadelphia - Chicago . 


San F rancisco 
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EN manufacturers are once again free to swing 
W isco mass production of consumer goods— 
many will find themselves forced into a general 
scramble resulting from an “‘all out’’ effort of their 
competitors to regain a prewar share of the market. 
Introduction of new products and new materials is 
added assurance that competition will be keen— 
the race for distribution a determined one. 


It is during this period that advertising has its 
greatest role to play. The necessity of reaching and 
selling the consumer quickly, as well as in large 
numbers, is apparent. The urgency of thoroughly 
selling the dealer, thus securing wider distribution, 
is evident. 


Decide now to use the medium best fitted for 
this job—your daily newspaper. Remember that 
newspaper advertising speaks from an atmosphere 
of SPEED AND ACTION .. . that through the 
power of newspaper advertising you can create the 
good will and consumer acceptance so essential to 
successful selling. 


The stakes are high—the reward for sound judg- 
ment great. Consider the facts carefully and decide 
upon newspapers today. 
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SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 


NEW YORK . . . .World-Telegram 
CLEVELAND. .....-.-- Press 
PITTSBURGH .....--- Press 
SAN FRANCISCO ..... News 
INDIANAPOLIS .....- Times 
COLUMBUS . 2.2.2 2c Citizen 
CINCINNATH ....--:+-s Post 
KENTUCKY ....+-+ +s Post 

Covington edition, Cincinnati Post 
KNOXVILLE . . . . News-Sentinel 


DENVER Rocky Mt. News 
BIRMINGHAM ......- Post 
MEMPHIS . . . Commercial Appeal 
MEMPHIS ..... - Press-Scimitor 
WASHINGTON. .....- News 
EVANSVILLE. ....-+-:-s Press 
HOUSTON . 2 - se eree Press 
FORT WORTH. ....--; Press 
ALBUQUERQUE .....- Tribune 
BL PASO ...-+:-s Herald-Pos? 


National Advertising Dept. - 230 Park Ave. » New York + Chicago 
San Francisco + Detroit - Memphis + Philadelphia 


®@ Waiting for the war to end— 
“to see what's going to happen” 
—may prove more disappointing 
than some may think. This is the 
time to step out and keep your 
name before customers and pros- 
pects—via a well-planned mail- 
campaign. 


“Looking Ahead'’—on 


Dice for Free Booklet 
your business stationery. 


Hutzler Advertising Agency 
1333-1336 Third National Building 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 
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The next two years will un- 
doubtedly see the greatest demands the | 
food industries have ever known. | 

Our share alone in the feeding of | 
liberated Europe under UNRRA is esti- 
mated at $135 billion— roughly 12 per- 
cent of our total amount spent for | 


what with tobacco, textiles and Duke’s 
great power projects, it has created a 
large crop of native industrial million- 
aires. 

But that’s compared with southern 
standards, and North Carolina defi- 
nite uses the North as its yardstick. 
It wants up, way up, in all depart- 
ments. Carolinians have pride in 
their state, in its universities, in its 
people and in its industrial potential. 
I talked with Governor J. Melville 
Broughton about the future. He wants 
more industry. He is energetic and 
willing to try any feasible plan to de- 
velop southern industry. But trained 
men and capital with which to estab- 
lish a new, well-paid labor force to 
produce community needs are lacking 
—an ambition which much of the 
state shares. The governor wanted 
me to have the story and arranged 
all my appointments so I could get it. 

I tried to put the background facts 
into position to understand what I 
would hear. This is a state of small 
towns. No one of them is strong 
enough to dominate the state—either 
politically or economically. There is 
not one national newspaper chain in 
this state, yet there are 45 daily news- 
papers—some, like Josephus Daniels’ 
Raleigh News and Observer, out- 
standing in the whole country. In- 
dustry and banking are fairly well de- 
centralized. Yet in the midst of this 
fortunate set of civic circumstances, 
there are also feudal principalities, 
jealous of each other, seeking to dom- 
inate the actions of the entire state. 
This plantation type of community is 


| not restricted to agriculture, but car- 


ries over into certain textile and tobac. 
co manufacturing centers. 

With this knowledge in mind, 
became easier to understand the view. 
point of North Carolina’s busines 
men. At lunch, in his Winstop. 
Salem home, with Robert Hanes, the 
leading banker of North Carolina anq 
twice president of the America, 
Bankers Association, I could, at firy 
find little difference in his attitude 
and that of a northern banker, 4, 
the conversation developed, the fag 
that skilled men were lacking came up 
again and again. The South has no 
second-string managers, and the pres. 
ent crop grows old. Young men leave 
the South for education and get jobs 
in the North where jobs are plentiful, 


A Split in Business Thinking 


Plans are afoot to change this. Edy: 
cation must be stepped up—but thes 
are still only plans. Progress is help 
up by bourbons of the feudal school, 
Risk capital is not available. Surplu 
goes North for safety. Yet there is i 
the hands of more than a few a great 
amount of money which could go into 
little plants, similar to those whic 
dot the towns of the North. Whilg 
all this is an immediate problem, therg 
are encouraging prospects ahead o 
other fronts. There will be little un 
employment in North Carolina 4 
compared to Norfolk, and there arg 
many people with money to spend 
enough to warrant any distributor td 
plan on developing this worth whil 
market. 

Many another business man, educa 


waR-BOOM 
grat the 40llin’ ib- 


TIME / 


processed food production! Practically | 
the entire world will be, postwar, a mar- | 
ket for new food processes and process- | 
ing equipment. 


But only a strawhead depends 

on momentum, Advertisers 

with an eye to the future buy 
KTUL, Tulsa, to sell the Magic Empire. Naturally that 
means added profits today when buying power in 
Oklahoma’s richest market is steadily increasing. It 
means solid selling tomorrow when competition tests 
the advertising that’s done today. 


Food Industries magazine presents in | 
its editorial and its advertising pages, 
technological information that will help | 
food processors to meet the ever-growing | 
demands of peace. | Call Free & Peters, Inc, today and arrange for time on 
the station that never stops selling! 


> '0 
5000 WATTS @ CBS 


AY 


FOOD INDUSTRIES) 


To reach and influence buyers in the 
Food Processing Industry 

A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION | 
330 West 42nd Street * New York 18, N. Y. | 
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And here’s advertisement number three in the BLUE Network- 


BLUE stations national campaign. 


As you read the copy you will realize again that we are con- 


tinuing to tell the story of broadcasting—not from our point of 


view, but from the listeners’ angle—always the “‘you’’ angle. 


A very important portion of that “‘you”’ is the youth of 


America. 


The Blue is serving them with more shows for children than 


ever before. At the same time there are still several “Skid shows’’ 


available and good periods in which to run them. 


.. and the purpose of the Campaign is still 


10 MAKE THE ilu A BETTER BUY FOR YOU 


AY 
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CRYSTAL CONTROL 


OF 
POST-WAR RADIO SALES 


One little phrase—“‘Crystal Clear Reception” — 
will make all the difference in the pulling power 
of your post-War radio receiver copy. Millions 
of Americans in the Armed Forces are learning 
first hand what a tiny crystal will do. When they 
come home to that 194X dream home and get 
around to buying that 194X dream radio, they'll 
expect Crystal Control to be there, filtering out 
stray waves, giving them pure tone. And as your 


planning trends toward your 194X models, you 


can use without obligation, the technical knowl- 


edge our staff of engineers has developed while 
producing crystals for the War. We are ready to 
help. We'll be ready to deliver your crystals, 


when and how you need them. 


Pan-Electronics Laboratories, Inc. 
500 SPRING ST., N. W. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


vy EL QUANTITY PRODUCERS OF STANDARD AND SPECIAL 
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tor and editor confirmed this yie 
But there is here, as all through 4 
South, an aggravated split in busing 
thinking. It must be remember 
that since the Civil War abseny 
ownership by large northern intere, 
has been an ever present fac 
Southern leaders maintain that the 
northern interests long ago hook 
up to a few southern industries, ytjj 
and transportation interests which 
turn had overwhelming influence oy 
Congressmen. The net result of thd 
manipulations, say these southernes 
was widespread southern poverty, } 
cent years have brought a real chang 
beamed by an enlightened south 
business leadership and assisted 
many northerns who began to see t 
a prosperous, healthy South was goy 
for the country and meant growi 
healthy markets for North and Soy 
alike. The line-up for both the ne 
and the old is stiffening now in t 
face of the need to maintain that o 
hundred-billion-dollar volume whi 
all business agrees is essential. T 
new school wants expansion, a sd 
sufficient agricultural population, a 
more new home-owned small ind 
tries, together with education to mi 
both. The old school is vocifero 
for the good old days of the ma 
nolia blossoms—with low wages 4 
low taxes and no particular conce 
about education. 

In North Carolina the Nation w 
get a good look as to how that batt 
will go. For North Carolina has th 
resources and thinking to carve out i 
own destinies. Meanwhile, put No 
Carolina on your “‘best market in th 
Southeast” list. It will want thing 
and it can pay for them. 


Where to Get It 


Directory of War Agencies: The Chas 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
America, Washington, D. C., offers a 
vised 120-page handbook containing lis 
of war agencies, sub-agencies, industry, 4 
other advisory committees, field agenci 
throughout the U. S., and officials 
charge of war activities. The cost is 2 
for non-members of the Chamber. 


Facts for Industry: After more thant 
years of limited publication for secut 
reasons, statistics on American manufact 
ing industries are again made available 
the Federal Government under the genet 
title, “Facts for Industry.’ Get them f10 
the Bureau of the Census, Department 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Trade and Professional Association 
The Superintendent of Documents, Was 
ington, D. C., will supply for 70c a dire 
tory, Trade and Professional Associatiog 
of the United States, prepared by C. 
Judkins for the Department of Commer 
The directory, in Industrial Series No. 
provides a listing of 3,100 national a 
interstate associations available for nation 
mobilization activities in 1942, broke 
down into groups. 
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hoy * And this is Madison Avenue, the 
al focus of Toledo’s business and 
of the * commercial activity, the finan- 


a cial clearing-house for the city’s 
he industrial and commercial life. 
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Toledo’s volume of trade is stim- 
ulated not only by important 


industrial production but also by 
the fact that this is the center of 
a trading area which comprises 
one of the nation’s richest agri- 


cultural districts. 


It is natural to think of Toledo 
as an industrial city. But the 
agricultural production of this 
whole region contributes in no 
small measure to the sustained 
activity and stability of the To- 
ledo market, which has been 
‘called, in fact, the ‘Double- 
Value” market on account of the 


ion w 


hee balance maintained between in- 
t 

> cut } dustry and agriculture. 

t No 


Toledo benefits, too, from its 
commerce with the exception- 
ally large number of substantial 
neighboring cities and towns 
with which it has natural and 
long established trade relations. 


t int 
t thing 


he Cha 
States 
ers a 
ing |i 


sty 3 ... and this is the 


One of America’s Great Newspapers 
“One of America’s great newspapers.” REPRESENTED BY PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


than tv 
secur! 
nufactu 


Yes...and the gauge is the long-time in- 


poh terest and belief in the Blade on the part of the home-town folks and 
‘= . i , . 
1em fro of Toledo’s good neighbors who live in the surrounding territory. + 
nee The Blade is very proud of its city coverage . . . a Blade for every 
home. But it is equally proud of its coverage of cities, towns * 

—~ and rural districts of the entire trading area which it 
Ss, a™ 
ca dif serves to a degree which is unusual, if not * 
“wg unique, among metropolitan * 
ommett newspapers. 
s No. 
onal an 
r nation 

brokd 


MEN 


“with e Remington Noiseless Portable 
‘you are welcome anytime, anywhere!” 


> mwaniag, ws peuple all over Sweden have drwovered, that yw 
cen ate this superiauve typewriser anywhere wuhour diseurbing 
uthers . .. it's to quiet, so easy Ww Carry, yet Ht has pracsically every 

femvare of an affice rypen riter. 
le fact, We ill say it... even though Remington Portables are 
pot being made amy more. Tuday, Remington Rant ihe thomauds 
of other compatins in Amenca, is devoring all ms shill in precision 
manelecrure jo making umplemenss of sar forthe Uawd Navons 
» Whee peace terurns, Remingion Noneless Portables will agasa be 
evellable for you and everyone ... beuer than ever You won't go 
wrong in waiting for s Remingina Noiseless tes the hnest porta 

. ble eypewnicer made 


cin 

: R ” ° Lor X® 4 
. . BUFFALO, N.Y.” U.S.A. 
{ 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., A. B. 
wets bone yee hewe 


jos 
L™ SWEDEN ®*:> srocunoim.corssone maimd Ay 


a] 


SN \y 


WHEN PEACE COM 


} Whee Pescetomes .Pilichary Fim r pit 
Mills Company teoks forward to renew erat ig rty. In wat, breed 
Pu F ice 
evchange 14 goods can beyrn agasn. and " 
| men can Itéety go.out to the sen wn > Die 
interchanging quality products fron 
aatron to hetvion 
Breed is One .ol the cldem and tea 
forms ot-foud, the staf af tile im pence, Peace 
PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesoto, US A 
We extend ovr cordial greetings te al! our triem 
have hed deotings in the past, end to our repre 


The name distinguished for 
origination and manulacture 
of Stainless Steel Light-weight 
Passenger Trains, now so 
populer on railways of North 
America. 

Also producers of aircraft, na- 
val and automobile structures. 


SOWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


Now engoged in the 
vas! program of prc 
ducing moterse 


Unwed Nation sormed 


OWI Expedites U. S. Advertisin, 
In Neutral and Allied Nations 


Through a new “Special Promotion Division of the Overs; 
Branch,” the Office of War Information is now actively encoura 
ing the advertising of American products abroad as one means fy 


waging psychological warfare in areas steeped in Axis propagand, 


S WAR progresses in Europe, 
American manufacturers are 
thinking more and more in 
terms of post-war internation- 

al marketing. rough a new Over- 
seas Service set up by the United 
States Office of War Information 
many American manufacturers are 
finding it profitable to cultivate mar- 
kets in neutral and Allied countries of 
Europe now rather than later. 

Sweden, Spain, Portugal, Turkey, 
and Egypt are all strategically located 
in Or proximate to theaters of war. 
These countries are markets — both 
present and post-war. And they have 
been targets for enemy propaganda of 
the most insidious nature for more 
than ten years. 

To offset this Axis poison, OWI 
has set up a Special Promotion Division 
of the Overseas Branch. It is counter- 
acting Axis propaganda by encourag- 
ing American manufacturers to adver- 
tise in these countries and by setting 
up services to advertisers and their 
agencies to facilitate preparation, 
placement, and checking of their cam- 


paigns. 


Wage Psychological Warfare 


What has OWI got to do with 
American advertising abroad, and 
what is the purpose of such adver- 
tising ? 

The chief function of OWI Over- 
seas is to wage psychological warfare 
against the enemy. The objectives: to 
win the support of the neutral popu- 
lations of the United Nations’ cause 
and to convince them of the inevita- 
bility of United Nations’ Victory; to 
counteract enemy propaganda aimed 
at dividing the United Nations; to 
promote and bolster the morale of our 
Allies and their continued will to 
fight, and to project a better under- 
standing of the United States. 


Although these ads actually appear in 
foreign countries, they are first sent 
abroad as reproduction proofs to save 
weight in shipping. Engraving, compo- 
sition and translation work is handled 
abroad. OWI recommends that such ads 
be signed with an address in the U. S. A. 


One of the effective means at g 
disposal now is to influence the pres 
on public in these countries throu, 
American advertising, and OW 
Overseas cooperates with advertises 
and their agencies in the followin 
ways: 


How OWI Helps Advertisers 


1. All ——_ in each count 
are checked for dependability—that ; 
pro-Axis tendencies, editorial polig 
circulation, Axis advertising, attitud 
toward the United States, etc. 

2. OWI outposts check all assog 
ated advertising agencies in each coun 
try for reliability and political affili 
tions. 

3. OWI outposts assist in transpo 
tation and delivery of advertising mi 
terial to placing agents in each cou 
try. 

4. OWI outpost representativg 
give help on translations, censorship 
schedule changes, and render othe 
services requiring on-the-post assis 
ance. 

During the past ten months Amet 
ican companies have placed aroun 
$1,000,000 worth of advertising i 
newspapers, totalling more than 
million circulation in the countries ¢ 
Sweden, Spain, Portugal, Tur 
Egypt, and South Africa. These com 
panies cover the fields of radio, 
craft, motors, farm machinery, truck 
steel, wallboards, office equipment, ¢ 
and gasoline, rubber, spark plug 
foods, drug products, railroad caf 
motion pictures, and numbers 4 
others. 

The placing of this advertising W 
facilitated in large part by the OW 
Overseas Branch, headed by Haro 
D. Frazee, supervisor of the advert 
ing project. 

“It is quite an undertaking to wo! 
out all the details incident to actual 
getting an advertising campaign 
motion and in print in the language 
newspapers, and countries for whi 
it is intended—during a war, 
Mr. Frazee. ‘Problems of transpom 
tion, delivery, translation, censorshi} 
type of suitable copy, artwork, 
chanical reproduction, licenses, 
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Another Outstanding 
Example of LEADERSHIP 


S of April 1, 1944, the U. S. Maritime Commission had 

placed contracts for the construction of 346 new Victory 
ships. Contracts for 1150 more are contemplated by July 1— 
making the colossal total of nearly 1500 to be built. 


The new Victory ship is supplanting the slow, emergency 
Liberty ship as the major part of America’s stupendous war- 
time merchant shipbuilding program. 


Right now, the facts about the Victory ship are hot news to 
marine men. That’s why Marine Engineering and Shipping 
Review took the earliest opportunity to give the industry au- 
thoritative design and engineering information on this vessel. 
Its April issue is devoted to a comprehensive description of 
the Victory ship, including the general plans and its equip- 
ment and materials. 


The April issue marks another outstanding Marine Engi- 
neering editorial service. It will be in constant use while the 
1500 Victory ships are being built. It will be a live reference 
as long as these vessels sail the seven seas. These descriptive 
features form an important part of the industry’s library of 
essential information. Files of Marine Engineering are kept 
for years by marine men to obtain authoritative ship data— 
often the only records of the kind available! 


Editorial leadership of this kind speaks for itself. 


Write for a copy of our booklet, “1944 Shipbuilding Market.” 


@ Marine Engineering 


a and Shipping Keview 


A Simmons-Boardman Publication 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Washington 4, D. C. 
300 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 
Henry Building, Seattle 1 


many others had to be solved. 9 
Overseas is simply an expediti 
agent in the handling of all adveq 
ing campaigns. It never acts 4g 
are entering into commercial 
ations and contracts.” 

Because of the newsprint sho 
in every country except Sweden, an 
size of two columns by seven ind 
was agreed upon as most suitable, 
Frazee points out, To save weight 
shipping, reproduction proofs in By 
lish are used, with engraving wo 
translations, and composition in f 
eign languages handled abroad, 
and illustrations are confined to 
drawings because of inferior pag 
and printing inks available. 
tones are not practical. Copy m 
be kept short as translation expag 
its size. For example, the translati 
from English to Arabic causes a 50 
expansion—into Turkish it results 
a 25% expansion. OWI Overs 
recommends that all advertisements 


signed with an address in the US: [ 
and that the copy make no ment 


or inference regarding military inf 
mation, superiority of American ar 
aments, an early peace—or in any w 
boast about American superiority 
production over European methods, 


Why Now? 


Why should American indus 
advertise in foreign markets now 
particularly when some of them 
politically unsettled and when man 
facturers cannot even ship into the 
countries? What benefits can be ¢ 
rived from this advertising effort a 
expense? And to what degree v 
such advertising help in OWI's 
paigns of psychological warfare? 

Mr. Frazee gives the answers 
OWI Overseas sees them, as coopé 
ating manufacturers and their adv 
tising agencies view them, and 
OWI outpost representatives in the 
foreign countries report them: 

“To many American manufacture 
who have exported to these foreif 
markets in the past, there exists 
problem of retaining their trade-ma 
identity, their dealer and distribu 
relationships, and their consuf 
good-will. These are valuable ass 
worth protecting, and propét 
handled advertising copy can do th 
—regardless of present exporting di 
ficulties. Whether or not this 
worth while for American manuf 
turers may be debatable in any 1 
vidual case. But it is an interesti 
fact that German manufacturets 4 
continuing to advertise in these f 
eign countries in all classifications 
industry. And they are doing 2 ¥ 
thorough job of it. 

“Egypt today is really a post 
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The classified departments of the eight ence more pronounced than ever. 
Booth Michigan Newspapers are civic 
trading posts, all of which now have a 
distinctly patriotic purpose in the adver- 
tising of needed articles and services. 


Over periods ranging up to 100 years, 
Booth Michigan Newspapers have pro- 
vided outstanding newspaper service in 


eight important Michigan markets. 
The great wartime use of these classi- 


fied departments testifies to the long- In news gathering, editing, mechanical 
established acceptance and effectiveness er and asm word ” saan lianas 
of the advertising columns of Booth Sy Se. Seek ee ore 
Newspapers papers are today protecting those basic 


er values so important to all advertisers. 
When in need, one turns to his friends. 


tribut Confidence gained over many years has 


ons made each Booth Newspaper a staunch @ For Farther Facts, call Dan A. Car- 
€ ase family friend throughout its community. roll, 110 East 42nd Street, New York City 
¥ ae Today, with wartime scarcity of goods 17, New York; or John E. Lutz, 435 North 
ing di and services, finds this sense ‘of depend- Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
this 
ranuf 


z n NEWSPAPERS © 


ase fo 
ions 
a ve 


JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT - MUSKEGON CHRONICLE - BAY CITY TIMES - ANN ARBOR NEWS 


ost-W 


MEN 


; They're Looking 
for Your 
Merchandise 


32.4% of the country’s shoe 
merchants want to buy— 


Hosiery ©@ Handbags 
Belts 
Foot Appliances and Remedies 
Neckties ©@ Costume Jewelry 
Gifts ©@ Leather Goods 


Specialties 


—according to a recent survey by the 
Boot and Shoe Recorder... their 
favorite publication and “purchasing 
catalog.” 


Recorder 


7 
=a 


Planning 


NEW PRODUCTS? 


“No other problem before the chemical! 
processing industry transcends in impor- 


tance the vital necessity of planning and 


providing for a continuous stream of new 


products and processes.” 


Written in’36, when new chemical prod- 
ucts were helping to fight back the depres- 


sion, this statement is just as timely today | “ 
| of America: 


when industry is designing and planning 


the new products which will cushion its en Sa ages : : : 

_ ws , ton KS | the territories in which this advertis- 
| ing has appeared consider advertis- 
Write Chem & Met for the chart of | 


postwar conversion. 


questions to be answered at each step in 
new-product development, “Steps in the 
Development and Introduction of Neu 
Products in the Process Industries.” 


CHEMICAL 


& METALLURGICAL 
ENGINEERING 
A McGRAW-HILL 
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PUBLICATION | 
330 West 42nd Street * New York 18, N. Y. 


market. It will buy almost anything 
we can ship. South Africa is also a 


highly desirable present market in 


many industries. If the advertising 
activity of German companies is any 


| indication, the markets of Spain, Por- 


tugal, and Turkey are well worth ad- 
vertising cultivation now. 


Our Enemies Are Busy 


“Practically all German industry is 
devoted to war production right now. 
They have comparatively little mer- 
chandise to ship for export. Never- 
theless, they are protecting their trade- 
marks, trying to hold their trade and 
consumer good-will — and planning 
their own post-war effort. It is ob- 
vious that our enemies never lose sight 
of the economic aspects of this war, 
or the peace to follow. This is mere- 
ly further evidence that American 
business should protect its present and 
future interest in these markets now.”’ 

That it is sound business reasoning 
to advertise now, rather than after the 
war when competition will be keener 
and costs higher, is evidenced by this 
list of American manufacturers now 
utilizing the service of OWI Over- 
seas: Admiral Radio Co., Bethlehem 


| Steel Corp., Edward G. Budd Mfg. 
| Co., Celotex Corp., Champion Spark 
| Plug Co., Cleveland Tractor Co., Con- 


solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., Corn 
Products Refining Co., Diamond T 
Motor Car Co., Firestone Co., Ford 
Motor Co., General Foods Corp., 
Kolynos Co., Glenn L. Martin Co., 
Metro - Goldwyn - Mayer Pictures, 
Norge Division of Borg - Warner 
Corp., RCA Victor Division of Radio 
Corp. of America, Remington Rand, 
Inc., Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, Stewart-Warner Alemite Corp., 
U. S. Steel Export Co. 

How present advertisers evaluate 


| the service rendered by OWI Overseas 


is brought out in this statement by 
William J. Reilly, advertising man- 
ager, International Division, RCA 
Victor Division of Radio Corporation 


“. .. Our RCA distributors in all of 
ing of definite value. They have 


written to congratulate us on the idea 
and its execution. In our opinion this 


credit goes to the OWI. 


“Our distributor in Turkey wrote 


| us last year that a large-scale advertis- 
| ing campaign was being conducted in 
| Turkey by the German radio industry. 


. This campaign was designed to 


| sell the public on the superiority of 


German radios which were then com- 
ing into the country in an unrestricted 
flow. Our Turkish distributor went 
on to ask if it would not be possible 


for us to place advertising jn 

Turkish press telling the public w 
we are doing in the war program 

explaining something of the scien 
developments we are making to 
general war effort. 

“We are able to advise our dig 
butor in Turkey that we had a speci 
program of this kind wrapped up 
ready to deliver to him. This y 
our campaign then being sent to 7 
key and the other countries in QV 
Overseas’ Psychological Warfare p 
gram. 

“Advertisers generally, we belie 
will be interested in the varig 
phases of this German campaign 
Turkey. Advertising there is car 
ing on a battle between totalitarj 
government and advertising as it 
created under our American system, 

“Our company for many years 
been an active international advertis 
Before the war our products we 
marketed in practically all of the co 
tries in the world. Thus we had se 
our advertising in a number of lang 
ages and in a number of places, co 
tributing not only to employment 
our factories here at home, but al 
working for better economy oversea 


Our Ads Must Tell Our Stor 


“Our view is not at all that adve 
tising is winning the war, but rat 
that it is doing a part in the interp 
tation of America at war to the pe 
ples in such countries as Swede 
Spain, Portugal, Egypt, and Turke 

“We believe that American ind 
try as a whole has raised its sights ¢ 
the value of advertising through 
and other campaigns now being co 
ducted under war conditions. 

“While doing this primary job 0 
advertising is keeping our trade-ma 
before many people now cut off fra 
our products and it serves to count 
the idea of Axis superiority in eve 
thing. 

“The American firms now adveé 
tising under OWI Overseas auspice 
in the Eastern Hemisphere should § 
in a better market position after th 
war than those who have not.” 

The value of American foreign 44 
vertising in our war effort is indicate 
in these extracts from communication 
received from OWI outposts oversea 
A letter from Cairo says this: 

“The newspapers are genet 
highly enthusiastic about the call 
paigns. The Legation here suppo 
it strongly. A real entrance into pM 
fitable post-war relations 1s beifl 
made by these advertisements and 
good groundwork for solid econom 
relations is being established. Mo 
advertisers are needed to make # 
campaign completely successful. ™ 
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STATIONS 
SIOUX CITY 
YANKTON 


AFFILIATED WITH THE 
DES MOINES REGISTER 
Ano SaIBUNE REPRESENTED BY THE KATZ AGENCY 


copy is generally excellent for this 
market. There is no question but 
that this campaign is doing much to 
cement our relations with the press. 

. . We list certain observations that 
we have made in seeing the plan op- 
erate at first hand: 

“1. American advertising in far 
greater quantity than ever before is 
now appearing in Egyptian newspa- 
pers. 

"2. This advertising is being wide- 
ly read and observed with the result 
that interest in American products 
among the general public is rising. 


‘3. Trade channels are being like- 
wise impressed and stimulated. 

“4, A general background for 
American post-war trade activity is be- 
ing created and this ties up splendidly 
with OWI aims in this area, as ap- 
proved by the Legation. . . . 

“5. All this is being accomplished 
at a time when Egypt's wealth is in- 
creasing and scarcities are creating a 
better market for goods of all types. 

“6. ... The papers have been 
printing a total of more than 600 
columns of our news and features a 
month. The advertising program 


KROYDON COVER 


TOUGH 


SOIL RESISTANT 


WATER REPELLANT 


EYE APPEALING 


_ for 


CATALOGS 
MANUALS 
INSTRUCTION 
BOOKLETS 
PORTFOLIOS 
PROPOSAL 
COVERS 


Kroydon Cover is distributed by leading 
Paper Merchants throughout the country 


COMPANION 


COVER LINES 


TWILTEX e LEATHERCRAFT «¢ WOODTONE 


HOLYOKE CARD & PAPER COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD. 7, MASSACHUSETTS 


has certainly helped to cement th 
good relations.” 
From Stockholm, Sweden: 

‘Ads received here have been ung 
trusive, general, and mild. They gt 
the right keynote for Sweden. . 
actions to the campaigns very com; 
mentary, mewspapers pleased. . 
Diplomatic mission, BEW and Cy 
mercial Attaché, pleased with wo 
accomplished by campaigns, . . .” 
From Lisbon, Portugal: 

The attitude of various Portugue 
papers toward the U. S. has shown 
marked improvement. These papg 
have for some months been friend 
and cooperative. They are very pleag 
to receive American advertising cag 
paigns and there is no question th 
the expenditure is helping to mai 
tain this friendly attitude by the Pd. 
tuguese press.” 

From Madrid Spain, 
OWI Outpost says: 

“Reaction to the commercial 
campaign remains consistently favg 
able. Widespread comment fro 
business circles continues to expre 
appreciation of this evidence of intd 
est in future commercial relations 
tween the United States and Spain. 

“It should be stressed that co 
mercial advertising has proved itse 
exceedingly important as a part of o 
informational and propaganda wor 
The average Spaniard gets the imp 
cation that through the controlld 
press, his government is in som 
measure making public its changin 
political attitude. Spanish industri 
and commercial leaders have express¢ 
pleasure at seeing evidence of renewed 
American economic interest in Sp. 
in anticipation of post-war activity.” 


K TO 
TAL DEALERS 
_— 


about your activities now and 
your future plans—in the Sunday 
Courier Express. Sunday adver: 
tising gives you a double-bar- 
reled shot in Western New York; 
one protects your dealer relo- 
tions, the other sells consumers. 


Buffalo 


COURIER 
EXPRESS 


Only Morning and Sunday 
Newspaper in Buffalo 
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EVOLUTION 


| When GI. Joe comes back 2 


riend 
plea 

g Caf 
On th 


- mai [7's cominc! A tidal wave of immigration unparalleled 
he Pa. human history . . . the immigration of more than 

10,000,000 American men who “will have destroyed 

half a world,” and who will return, avid to rebuild, re- 
- shape, remould this half they call home. They’re not Six Favorites in the G.0.P. Sweepstakes 

fro™ going to be content with the crusts of half-baked oppor- by SEVESRY Save 

fe tunities. This war of specialists has put scientific knowl- With the Republicans riding high, The Amer- 
ons hedge in their heads, new tools in their hands, taught them ican Magazine sent its keen political observer 
pain. Bfortitude, perseverance, initiative, vision, cooperation. to look over the field. His brilliant report 


; oa America’s great ace of the last war, home from the gives you a close-up picture of outstanding 


bets in the presidential stable. It will take a 
strong runner, he says, to beat Roosevelt. 


TAFT BRICKER STASSEN MAC ARTHUR WARREN 


of o—fbattle-fronts of this one, writes an eye-opening article 
mol that points-up the knottiest post-war problem that is 
> I : - : , . 
bon facing American business and industry, in the June issue 
1 somfcf The American Magazine now on the newsstands: 
hangin 

dustri 


pes@tAPTAIN EDDIE RICKENBACKER’S 
MASTERS OF TOMORROW 


They left us, the lost generation of a stag- Who edits The American Magasine? 


nant decade .. . boys without work, boys Who selects its fine fiction? Who picks 
marking bitter time at insignificant jobs, its timely, informative articles? Who, 
boys without challenge, stimulation or month in and month out, sets its 


future. They’re coming back to us men... men hungry for table of contents with a balanced read- 


oe ; : ; ing diet for both the head and heart? 
the opportunities American business will make for them, er ee a ee aa 


In the final analysis, people like you 
# revolution? Captain Rickenbacker puts the problem do! Their desires, their aspirations, ex- 


ressed in our continui studi f 
“uarely up to every one of us who employs labor. ie eseg de ee a 
reader reaction, plus their letters to 


our editor ... make The American Mag- 


azine; make it a newsstand sell-out; 
make it as individual as the thumb- 
prints with which they turn our pages. 
Yes! The American Magazine is the 
“people who give a damn”... and 


they are America’s middle millions 
whose collective backbones _ stiffen 


* 
LLUAME the spine of a fighting United States. 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


May 10 


It’s a BIG date. Remem- 
ber it. It’s the publica- 
tion date of SALES 
MANAGEMENT?’s 15th 
annual Survey of Buy- 


ing Power. 


New, Exclusive 
Estimates 


Population 


Retail Sales 
Effective 


Buying Income 


i 
for States, Sections, 
Counties, Cities 


With extreme population 
shifts since 1940, a doubling 
of national income, and half 
again as much retail sales 
volume, all old figures are 
dangerously misleading either 
for current or future sales 
planning. The changes have 
been irregular, which adds to 
the difficulty of setting po- 
tentials. For example: income 
from 1939 to 1943 increased 
50% in New Hampshire and 
54% in New York — but in 
Washington it zoomed 190% 
and in Kansas 183%. 


Because of the WPB paper 
restriction program we are 
able to print only a limited 
number of extra copies of the 
Survey. So if you anticipate 
a need for an extra copy, 
you'd better order at once. 
$1.00 postpaid. 


Sales Management 
386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Media & Agency News 


Agencies 


Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., announces 
Robert L. Perry, formerly business 
and automotive editor of the Detroit 
Free Press, as assistant to Matthew J. 
Casey, vice-president and manager of 
its Detroit office. Also joining R & R 
in am executive capacity, is Louis 
Shields, previously with the J. Walter 
Thompson Co., and Pedlar, Ryan, and 
Lusk, Inc. . . In an executive capacity 
also, at John A. Cairns & Co., is Earl 
B. Thomas, having resigned from the 
Metropolitan Group. Thomas was a 
former vice-president of McKee & Al- 
bright, Inc., and account executive 
with N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 

us 

H. E. Lehman, for twenty years as- 
sociated with Ferry-Hanly Co., is 
named to the board of directors, and 
is also elected secretary-treasurer of 
the company. He continues his duties 
as media director of the agency. . . 
Arthur L. Decker joins The Buchen 
Co., Chicago, as vice-president, after 
sixteen years with Henri, Hurst & 
McDonald, as executive vice-president 
and copy chief. . . Tracy, Kent & Co., 
Inc., announces the appointment of 
Robert K. Taylor, Jr., as director of 
the Marketing Research Division. . . 

* * & 

John Cole joins McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., as account manager for Revlon. 
He was formerly a vice-president with 
Abbott Kimball. . . The appointment 
of Frank E. Dunn as manager of the 


Boston office of Hearst Advertisin 
Service is announced. For eightee 
years previously he was associate 
with the Rodney E. Boone Organiz, 
tion, Hearst’s predecessor. . . Har 
J. Duffy is named media director g 
Grey Advertising Agency, Inc., co 
ing to them after more than twen 
five years with N. W. Ayer and So 
Inc., Philadelphia. 


* * 


D. H. Killeffer goes to Hazard A¢ 
vertising Co. to direct publicity ani 
public relations activities for the j 
dustrial clients of the company. 

* * * 


Allen L. Billingsley, president 9 
Fuller and Smith and Ross, Inc 
Cleveland, is reelected chairman 9 
the board of the American Associatiog 
of Advertising Agencies, at its annuz 
meeting in New York City. Electe 
president of the association is Frederi 


the gi 
dollar 
mone} 
ay’s 


Gamble. . . Harley B. Hobbs, sale 
and advertising manager of View 
Chemical Works, resigns to affiliat 
with Cruttendon and Eger, Advertis 
ing Agency, Chicago. . . Ketch 
MacLeod and Grove, Inc., Pittsburg TI 
announce the addition of William F 
Viehman, Jr., to its staff as an accou 
executive. . . Giles L. Findley is name 
head of the public relations depart Thous 
ment of the Minneapolis office of Md oresse 
Cann-Erickson, Inc. 
* * * 

Boston office of McCan 

Inc., is installed in nev 


The 
Erickson, 


industrial and agricultural. 


TOMORROW! 


Winston-Salem Bank 
Clearings Continue To Rise 


Bank clearings for February, 1943, were up $11,805,000 
over those of February, 1942, according to the monthly 
report of the Federal Reserve System. 


That’s not surprising in view of Winston-Salem’s con- 
tinued business increases in all classifications . . 


Here is a major North Carolina market . . 
advertisers with something to sell NOW ... 
who must direct their advertising at the customers of 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


National Representatives: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
NBC—Radio Station WSJS—NBC 


. retail... 


. a “must” for 
and for those 


2 Vv. 
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SALES MANAGEMENMAY 


Test it 
with Holland’s 


IN BLACK AND WHITE...IN COLOR 


nt o 
Inc 
n oO 
iatiog Pee 
nnua =" 


: d turrat-lathes 


Ahortcake an 
4THAT’S TODAYS NEW soutHn 


am F 


——< 


ramet 

lepart# Thousands of new plants roaring with the sound of forges, for every kind of accessory and necessity for the home 

f Mc oresses and turret lathes, myriads of skilled hands turning and family, today’s South is a new market, a richer 
the great natural resources of the South into billions of market, a market with a future—and now is the time to 

_ dollars of new wealth, millions of better homes with more test it with Holland’s Magazine! 

ned Money in the family pocket than ever before—that'’s to- a ~ 


day’s new South! The turret lathes of industry are now 
putting more shortcake on the tables of millions of South- 
em homes than ever before—and it’s there to stay. The 
Southland dives at home and loves its homes and that’s 


In Today's New South 48% More Readers Read Your 
Ad in Holland's Than in Leading National Magazines* 
.--and Here's Why! 


@ Holland’s Magazine is devoted to Southern homes and 


where its new found wealth will be spent. And right there more than one-half million Southern families are 
is wh J ’ devoted to Holland’s. 
ere Holland’s comes in—for Holland’s alone reaches pF he 6s 

0 deep into the heart of more than one-half million South- @ 78% of Holland’s readers live in single family dwellings. 
em homes. Read from city to city and from village t © 88% of Holland’s families have children. 
| il b 8 Ate y ae . x 6 4 ® 78% of the entire family in the new, South read Hol- 
Y {village by the South’s own best families, Holland’s is the jand’s, (4.2 readers per copy.) 

magazine that sells the South! For food, for drugs, for i ees ia ‘ 
.. tlothes, for cars, for tools, for furniture, for refrigerators, q to L. M. Clark Reader Interest Survey. J 

TEST TODAY'S NEW SOUTH NOW, WITH : 

or 
se 
of 


Hollands 


The Magazine of the New South 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE, NEW YORK . 75 EAST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO + 205 GLOBE-DEMOCRAT BUILDING, ST. LOUIS 
West Coost Representatives: SIMPSON-REILLY, LTD., RUSS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO « GARFIELD BUILDING, LOS ANGELES 


+ = 
TEXAS 
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ELECTRO-METALLURGY 
is basic in the Tacoma picture 


Tacoma, Washington’s Sec- 
ond Market, is an integral 
part of the state’s “70%- 
Plus” region. In Western 
Washington you'll find 74% 
of the state’s effective buy- 
ing income, 73% of the 
state’s population, 71% of 
the retail sales, 86% of the 
industrial payroll. It’s more 
than a “one-city” market— 
and to cover it adequately 
you need the Tacoma News 
Tribune’s dominant, con- 
centrated circulation. Get 
the facts. Any Lorenzen & 
Thompson representative 
will gladly supply them. 


SECOND MARKET 


War-time electro-metallurgical devel- 
opments give promise of a vast new 
age in manufacturing, in building, in 
travel, in living. And Tacoma—offer- 
ing huge supplies of low-cost hydro- 
electric power — is already West 
Coast center of this important basic 
industry. *% * + For years a leading 
smelting point for copper, gold, sil- 
ver, white arsenic and chemical by- 
products, Tacoma today is constantly 
adding to its list of electro-metal- 
lurgical developments, producing 
aluminum, chrome, ferro-chrome 
and related items. * * *% This new 
diversified industrial picture— 
metals, chemicals, forest products, 
shipping, manufacturing—makes 
Tacoma a market of major import- 
ance, for today’s business and tomor- 
row’s potentials. 


™Nows Tribune 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc. 
National Representatives 


quarters at 235 and 236 Park Square 
Building, 31 St. James Avenue. Wat. 
son M. Gordon, vice-president, is jn 
charge of the office. . . George F. Endj. 
cott enters the service of Erwin, Wasey 
and Co., Ltd., in its Chicago office. a 
technical advisor in servicing techni 
cal and industrial advertisers, , _ 
George W. Wharton, formerly chief 
of the Advertising Section, American 
National Red Cross, is joining Pedlar 
Ryan and Lusk, Inc., as an account ex. 
ecutive, . . Ferry-Hanly Co. is enlarg. 


ing its present quarters at 500 Fifth 


Avenue, New York City, to accommo. 
date the consolidated accounting func. 
tions of the New York and Chicago 
offices. . . S. R. Leon Co., announces 
the removal of its offices to One Mad- 
ison Avenue. . . 


Brown STETLER 


The Association of National Ad- 
vertisers announces that its Magazine 
Committee will be headed this year 
by Robert B. Brown, assistant vice- 
president, Bristol-Myers Co., and its 
Radio Committee by D. B. Stetler, ad- 
vertising manager, Standard Brands, 
Inc. 


Newspapers 

Daily News, Los Angeles, awarded 
two five-hundred-dollar Bonds to the 
winners of its six-months’ competition 
for the joint purpose of discovering 
the most talented American-born in- 
strumentalist under 21 years of age, 
and the most outstanding American- 
born symphonic composer under the 
age of 30. In addition to the mone 
tary awards, a solo performance with 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orches- 
tra directed by Alfred Wallenstein is 
accorded the winning instrumentalists, 
while the composition of the winning 
composer will be played in a s 
concert. Winning instrumentalists are 
12-year-old pianist Paulena Carter, and 
20-year-old Private First Class Robert 
Jamieson, cellist. 

* * * 

The Chicago Sun, two-year-old 
newspaper founded by Marshall Field, 
is announced as the winner of the F. 
Wayland Ayer Cup in the fourteenth 
annual exhibit of newspaper typo 
graphy, conducted by N. W. Ayer and 
Son, Inc., Philadelphia. The award 
is made on the basis of excellence of 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


N fantastic laboratories and in apparatus that seem entirely 
out of this world, ideas and forces are being applied that make 


the exploits of the most ingenious fiction characters fade into 
nothingness. 


Strange things are being done—with metals to give them 
undreamed of qualities ... with newly invented devices... 


with new ways of doing things better than they have ever before 
“been done. 


And all this is taking place in the research and engineering 
departments of the Aircraft Industry. 


Before the war the metal-working industries looked to the 
automotive industry for unusual and practical developments in 
mass-production. Now, through the demands of war, aircraft 
manufacture has become the largest and most exacting example 
of mass-production in which technological advances have been 


made which affect present practices in virtually every branch of 
the metal-working industries and project startling probabilities 
for the production of post-war commodities. 


MACHINERY, for 50 years the leading technical monthly of the 
metal-working industries, pioneered in bringing to its field the 
amazing metal-working developments of the aircraft industry. 
It published its first Annual Aircraft Production Report in 1938; 
and each year since then has produced a comprehensive analysis 


of the progress made by the leading aircraft and aircraft engine 
builders. 


This year, as in 1943, MACHINERY’S Aircraft Production Report 
will be published in two issues—July and August. July will 
feature the latest developments in the building of Aircraft Struc- 
tures; August will be devoted to the advancements which have 
been made in turning out Aircraft Engines. These two volumes 
will carry information immediately usable by manufacturers who 
utilize machine tools and metal-working equipment in their pro- 


duction activities. MACHINERY. 148 Lafayette St., New York 13, 
N. Y. 


Huge, new Curtiss-Wright 
Test Cells for Powerful Air- 
craft Propellers and Engines 
of the Future. Capable of 
testing Propellers 30 ft. in Dia. 
and Engines up to 5000 HP. 


a 
imi. > 


Gath ee ta ts 


FREE] secrence senterchip of 


your ads with LIFE- 
like EYE-CATCHER photos. Noth- 
ing like them anywhere. Used by 
. biggest advertisers. 100 new sub- 
jects monthly. Mat or glossy print 
plan $5 month. Write for new 
FREE proofs No, 105. No ogliga- 

, tions. 

EYE-CATCHERS, Inc. 

10 E. 38th ST. N. Y. 16 


We Require A 
Sales 
Executive 


Preferably with 
Direct-Selling Background 


Nationally known manufacturer, market- 
ing direct-to-consumer, seeks a top 
ranking sales and merchandising direc- 
tor. e should be a man whose execu- 
tive and sales management background 
has proved his organizing ability and 
skill at successful leadership. He should 
possess the experience qualifying him 
to make decisions on matters of policy. 
We prefer a man schooled and trained 
in direct-selling marketing, but this is 
not absolutely essential—will consider 
man with experience in other fields 
possessing above major qualifications 
and capable of adapting himself to our 
sales methods. 


Substantial salary plus exceptional op- 
portunity is offered. Write stating age 
and rsonal and business history in 
full detail. All replies held in strict 
confidence. 


Box No. 1068, Sales Management, 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. 


SALES PROMOTION 
MANAGER 


A great future confronts the man 
who fits into this position with an 
eastern manufacturer of small metal 
products. 


Today our production is devoted 
entirely to Victory. 


Tomorrow our sales efforts will be 
directed to manufacturers of prod- 
ucts in these fields — machinery 
automotive, railroad, and electrical. 


We seek a man who knows how to 
present an intelligent story through 
various media to design engineers 
in these fields. This man must know 
good industrial copy and the type 
of agency best suited to this service. 


It is advisable that the man be 
technically trained—or have many 
years experience with engineered 
products. He will dig out informa- 
tion about potential markets, then 
direct advertising to those prospects. 


If you see this as “the job” you are 
seeking, please write to us in detail 
regarding your experience, educa- 
tion, age and personal qualifications. 
We shall be glad to discuss the 
subject fully at an early date. 


Box 1073, Sales Management, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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make-up, typography, and of press 
work. 

Shown for the first time at the regu- 
lar monthly meeting of the Newspaper 
Representatives Association the new 
factual presentation on newspaper ad- 
vertising reveals how improvement in 
advertising technique can play an im- 
portant part in meeting demands for 
lower distribution costs in the grocery 
products field. The presentation is 
aptly called “Passport to 30 Million 
Pantries,” and is treated in terms of 
appropriations actually available to the 
majority of national advertisers and a 
new and practical approach of cover- 
ing small towns as well as larger 
cities. 

‘¢ & 3 

Joyce A. Swan, business manager of 
the Minneapolis Star Journal and Tri- 
bune, is appointed publisher of the 
Minneapolis Daily Times, following 
the retirement of George B. Bickel- 
haupt, after fifty years in the newspa- 
per field. Mr. Swan joined the Star 


SwAN PERKINS 


in 1939, and two years later was 
named business manager. He is pres- 
ident of the Minneapolis Advertising 


| Club, a member of the executive com- 
| mittee of the Minneapolis War Chest, 
| and has served for the past two years 


as chairman of the War Chest public- 
ity committee. Harold E. Perkins is 
promoted from assistant business 
manager of both papers to business 
manager. Mr. Perkins came to Minne- 
apolis in 1940 after twelve years with 
the Scripps-Howard newspapers. 


Accounts 


The Schenley Distillers Corp. names 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., to handle 
Golden Wedding. . . Sherman K. El- 
lis and Co., Inc., will run a test cam- 
paign on “Defender’’ Vitamins for 
The Grove Laboratories, Inc. News- 
papers and radio will be used. . . New 
accounts to Kaplan, Siesel and Bruck 
are Newspaper Institute of America, 
New York Institute of Photography, 
and Asher and Boretz, Inc. . . Patois, 
Inc., glove importers, appoints Hill 
Advertising, Inc. . . To Erwin, Wasey 
and Co., Inc., goes the A. B. Hen- 
dryx Co., manufacturers of bird cages, 


etc. . . Fiberglas (Owens-Corning fj. 
berglas Corp.) will be handled by 
Fuller and Smith and Ross, Inc 
Cleveland. . . Wilbert Products Co, 
Inc., manufacturers of Wilbert’s No. 
Rub Furniture Polish and Wilber’; 
No-Rub Floor Wax, appoint Duane 
Jones Co. to handle its account. 
Machlett Laboratories, Inc., ap. 
points St. Georges and Keyes, Inc., t 
handle its advertising. . . Powder Met. 
allurgy Corp., Inc., Long Island City 
N. Y., a new subsidiary of General 
Bronze Corp., producers of intricate 
machinery parts by the “Pomet” pow 
der metallurgy process, to Wildric 
and Miller, Inc. . . Fuller and Smith 
and Ross have Refined Syrups and 
Sugars, Inc., as an account. . . Soap 
less Suds, a concentrated synthetic de 
tergent, goes to L. H. Hartman Co, 
Inc., Boston. . . Rheem Manufactur 
ing Co., makers of steel shipping con 
tainers, household appliances, heating 
equipment, air conditioning units, etc, 
has placed its account with Shermag 
K. Ellis, and Co. . . Bush Termina 
Buildings Co., New York City, ha 
appointed Sheldon, Quick and McEl 
roy, Inc., as its advertising agency. 


Magazines 


Camille Davied is appointed execu 
tive editor and Ellen Hess as manag 


CAMILLE DAVIED is 
the new executive 


editor of McCall’s. 


ing editor of McCall’s magazine. 
Davied moves up at McCall’s frot 
homemaking editor, a post she ha 


SALES EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE NEXT MONTH 


A thoroughly seasoned and com- 
petent sales executive will 
be available next month to help 
some firm with post war plans, 
products, and organization. 


Familiar with present restrictions, 
limitations, and conditions. 


Background of merchandising 
and public relations with day to 
day experience in handling 4 
large sales force, distributors, 
and dealers. Just over draft agé, 
married, Christian. 


If you have a real problem and 
are willing to pay for an out- 
standing job, write in confidence. 
Box 1075, Sales Management, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGEMEN 
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ORIGINAL DEBUNKERS OF 
== | REVOLUTIONIZED HOMES 


oe t We were the first and only source in the entire building 
blic Does Not Wan industry to come out flat-footedly against many of the 

The Pupil 1 ttos revolutions supposed to take place in the 194X house. 
Shoddy Building & While other publications and some companies 
foolhardily predicted revolutions in the postwar house, 

we staked our reputation by proclaiming that nothing 

ee ¢ 10 i 60of the kind would happen. & When we first came 
seer i ‘= out boldly against the freely predicted revolutions, ours 
00 YOu WANT YOUR CUST OMER Wr"? was not the popular viewpoint in the industry. We 
HE “HOME REVOLUTIO “7 could more easily have “‘gone along” or “‘sat on the 

WAIT FOR 1 MP fence.” But PRACTICAL BUILDER has always main- 
emma a tained a policy of conscientious, courageous,. forth- 

x right expression. This policy has gained us our enviable 
re) ST-W AR good will, prestige, leadership. 4 Since our original 


P editorial on this subject, appearing in PRACTICAL 
R ic E H O U 5 E BUILDER October '42 and our series of newspaper ads 
LOW P , to the public, we are happy to see many publications 


and manufacturers following our same thinking. & 
ee As we have said repeatedly: “The industry will 
greatly improve and advance as time goes on—by 
Crackpot or Cape coe ibility evolution not revolution.” 
It’s Still Your SC But you-can’t sell people by telling them what they're 
. Mis not going to get. So we went much farther than just 
fro debunking. In a series of newspaper ads and articles in 
PRACTICAL BUILDER (still continuing) we pointed out 
oe Smarter the real and practical miracle of tomorrow's home. The 
\ding”’ Is 
“Old Man Bul k great new home that practical builders everywhere are 
in 
Than We Th 


= arya’ Ww 


— 


really going to build after the war. aSend for free 
reprint of seventy photos and drawings illustrating the 
practical miracle home of postwar America. 


0,000 Here are a few samples of editorials, research 
NOW, TODAY, THE ees bulletins, Red Letters (dating as far back as 
TWAR AME the early part of 1942) published by PRAC- 

TICAL BUILDER in the interest of keeping the 


postwar home on a practical and realistic 


wuaT's GOING TO HAPPEN Hii 
xo THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 


PRACTICAL BUILDER 


59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO 5 


READY 
MIRACLE HOME OF POS 


“One of the Industria! Publications, Inc, Group”’ 


WANTED 


NATIONAL SALES MANAGER 


An Aa Al machinery manufacturer in Chicago 
area with branches throughout the country 
seeks experienced Sales Manager in a prefer- 


ential service industry. 
Substantial salary plus bonus arrangement. 
Please send full details and small photo- 
graph. 


Do not answer unless you are a graduate 
mechanical engineer and have the essential 
qualifications, including a successful record in 


a similar position. 


Box 1071, SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


T. Harry Thompson’s 


**“Serateh Pad” 
IN BOOK FORM! 


@ T. Harry Thompson Fans:— Your 
favorite author’s own selection of the 
best quips, puns, gags and comments he 
has written for his “Scratch Pad” column 
during the past nine years. .. . A con- 
centrated package of contagious mirth 
. « « leavened with common-sense reflec- 
tions on advertising trends and topics in 
general. 


64 pages in gay, colorful binding .. . 
including an open letter to the customers, 
in which T. H. T. answers the question 
many of you probably have been asking 
—* for years: “What sort of bird 
is he?” 


Befittingly illustrated by SM cartoonist Angelo, whose “study” 
of the author in the throes of composition is worth the price of 
the book alone. 


Price is only 75 cents—remittance with order. Send for your 


copy, or copies, of “Gagged & Bound” today. Quantity prices 
on request. 


Sales Management 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


held for the past ten years. 
Hess for two years has been direg 
of the Washington Bureau of 9 
Call’s. Previous to that she was ¢ 
tor of Tide magazine. . 

* * * 

Douglas Stuart is joining The ¢ 
tis Publishing Company’s Research) 
partment, coming to Curtis from 4 
American Institute of Public Opinia 
where he was manager of special 
veys. . . L. Roy Gurley, who has 
cently joined the Haire Publishing (; 
is appointed western business m 
ager for its American Pilot. . . Ty 
June, 1944, issues of all Guide Ma 
zines—Click, Screen Guide, Stardo 
and Official Detective will ca 
four-color process advertising on { 
inside covers for the first time in 
magazines’ history. 


Business Papers 

The appointment of Harry Riem 
for 27 years dry goods editor wi 
Fairchild Publications, as editor of ¢ 
Daily News Record, is made kno 
Herman S. Shaps succeeds Mr. Riem 
as editor of the Dry Goods Mercha 
dising section of Daily News Reco 
. . Beverage Media, and Beverage B 
letin announce their afhliation wi 
Associated Beverage Publications, ¢ 
recently formed national group of 
lected liquor papers. . . Stanley | 
Kirkpatrick, editor of Chemical a 
Metallurgical Engineering is eled 
president of the Electrochemical 
ciety, Inc. 


Radio 


Fibber McGee and Molly lead # | 
list of ‘First Fifteen,’’ with Bob Hop | 
second, and Charlie McCarthy thir 
announces the April 15th Evenin 
Network Hooperatings. . . Abb 
Kimball Co., Inc., is handling a seri 
of television shows for Harper's Bi 
zaar, fashion magazine. 
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Here’s o T¥9 o 
Your Soles —_ 
Strings --- 
Be Morket Wise 
Sell to the Booming 
Diesel Industry 


Free Copy 


of Send for 


Edited by REX W. WADMAN 


ce DIESEL PROGRESS (; 


2 WEST 45 STREET. NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
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TRUE 
,| DETEC TIVE 


Have you ever committed a bank robbery? 

Wait a moment...don’t be too sure. 

When the long arm of circumstantial evidence reaches out for 
you...be careful, not sure. Being sure didn’t help I. L. Sutherland 
and O. G. Mathis. 

Young men—Sutherland and Mathis—they got 50 and 30 years, 
respectively, for a crime they did not commit. 

Did not commit? Who was to say? Why should True Detective 
listen to another story from the ‘innocent’? convict? Because this 
magazine’s great social purpose is the furtherance of justice. 

True Detective focussed the white light of publicity on these 
innocent men, organized all the facts in legal form and placed them 
before their Parole Board. And they were set free! 


* * * * 


To its hundreds of thousands of readers, True Detective and Master 

Detective prove that truth is more gripping than fiction; to the 

From letter of I. L. Sutherland advertiser, these magazines in Macfadden Men’s Group offer a 
to Editor Shuttleworth unique influence on an extraordinarily responsive audience. 


une NEEN’S GROUP 2" 


THE MEASURE OF ANY MAGAZINE’S WORTH IS ITS HOLD ON ITS READERS AND ITS VALUE TO SOCIETY 
MENBMAay 1, 1944 [103] 


Sales Menagimtnit 
High-Spot Cities 


Retail Sales and Services for June, 1944 


Despite a slight seasonal falling off in volume from May to June—from 
$6,850 millions to $6,720—the index figure climbs from 110.0 to 110.3. Knox- 
ville continues as the leading city index spot with 160. Others in the first fif- 
teen are: Knoxville 160.0; Evansville 147.0; Miami 145.1; Chester 145.0; Grand 
Forks 140.0; Fresno 139.7; Rochester 138.2; Jackson, Mich. 137.0; Springfield, 
Mass. 135.8; San Jose 134.0; Lansing 133.9; Wichita 133.7; Long Beach 132.8; 


Pasadena 132.5; St. Paul 130.4. 


Long ‘Beach and St. Paul are new additions to the list. 


Worth drop out. 


SALES MANAGEMENT’S Research 
and Statistical Department has 
maintained for several years a running 
chart on the business progress of ap- 
proximately 200 of the leading market 
centers of the country. Among the ones 
shown in the following columns are 
those in which, for the month imme- 
diately following date of publication, 
Retail Sales and Services should com- 
pare most favorably with the similar 
period a year ago. 

The estimates cover the expected 
dollar figure for all retail activity, 
which includes not only retail store 
sales, as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census, but also receipts from business 
service establishments, amusements and 
hotels. These last three items are forms 
of retail expenditure which belong in 
the grand total, since they are just as 
much examples of retail expenditures 
as the purchase of coffee in a food 
store or apparel in a clothing store. 


Honolulu and Fort 


Two index figures are given, 
the first called, “City Index.” This 
shows the ratio between the sales vol- 
ume this year and last. A figure of 
126.0, for example, means that total 
retail sales and services in the city for 
the month indicated will show a prob- 
able increase of 26% over the similar 
month a year ago. . . . The second col- 
umn, “City-National Index,” relates 
that city to the total probable national 
change for the same period. A city may 
have a sizeable gain over its own past, 
but the rate of gain may be less than 
that of the Nation. All figures in the 
second column above 100 indicate 
cities where the change is more favor- 
able than that for the U.S.A. The 
City-National figure is derived by di- 
viding the index figure of the city by 
that of the Nation. The third column, 
“$ millions” gives the total amount of 
retail sales and services estimate for 
the same month as is used in the in- 


Suggested Uses for This Index 
(a) Special advertising and promotion drives in spot cities. (b) A 
guide for your branch and district managers. (c) Revising sales quotas. 
(d) Basis of letters for stimulating salesmen and forestalling their alibis. 


(e) Checking actual performance against potentials. (f) Determining 
where post-war drives should be localized. 


As a special service 


this magazine will mail 20 days in advance of publication, a mimeographed 
list giving estimates of 12-months’ Retail Sales volumes and percentages for 
approximately 200 cities. The price is $1.00 per year. 
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dex columns. Like all estimates g 
what will happen in the future, both 
the index and the dollar figures cap 
at best, be only good approximations 
since they are necessarily projection 
of existing trends. Of greater ip. 
portance than the precise index gj 
dollar figures is the general rankip 
of the city, either as to percentay 
gain or the total size of the market x 
compared with other cities. 

In studying these tables three pri. 
mary points should be kept in mind: 


1. How does the city stand in re. 
lation to its 1943 month? If th 
“City Index” is above 100, it is doing 
more business than a year ago. 


2. How does the city stand in re. 
lation to the Nation? If the “City. 
National Index” is above 100, it mean 
that the city’s retail activity is mor 
favorable than that of the Nation as; 
whole. 


3. How big a market is it? The 
dollar volume reflects quantity of «x. 
penditures for sales and services. Is 
the tables readers will find many me 
dium-sized cities with big percentage 
gains but smalJl dollar expenditures 
many big cities with small —— 
gains but big dollar expenditures. 


(These exclusive estimates of retail 
sales and services are fully protected 
by copyright. They must not be re 
produced in printed form, in whole 
or in part, without written permission 
from Sales Management, Inc.) 


% Cities marked with a star are Pre 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a levd 
of sales compared with the same month 
of the preceding year which equals o 
exceeds the national change. 


Retait SALES AND SERVICES 
(S. M. Forecast for June, 1944) 
City 
City Natl § 
Index Index Millions 
. 110.3 100.0 6,720.00 


U.S.A. 


Alabama 


% Birmingham . 103.4 
Mobile 99.7 
Montgomery . 96.6 


Arizona 


%* Tucson 
* Phoenix 


Arkansas 


Fort Smith .. 
Little Rock .. 


105.3 
103.4 


California 


% Fresno 139.7 117.6 
% San Jose .... 134.0 121.5 
%& Long Beach . 132.8 120.4 


%& Pasadena .... 132.5 120.1 
(Continued on page 106) 
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At Home... 


It’s open house at the Fowleys. Doorbell 
and phone ringing like mad. . . . Seems 
everybody knows Bill’s home. 


Folks in Hempstead Town can’t help 
knowing when their friends get back 
from camp or the battlefronts. The Re- 
view-Star’s special wartime feature, “At 
Home,” keeps them posted. 


“At Home” is the most popular of the 
many features appearing in this news- 
paper. And they’re all high-scorers . . . 
one of them prompting an average of 
1000 inquiries a month. 


Whether for the long run or as a timely 
answer to special problems, features are 
chosen with studied regard for the needs 
and interests of Hempstead Towners. 
They have to prove their worth . . . or 


Nassar 


else. That’s why approximately 100,000 
people in 35,000 families are Review- 
Star fans... why circulation shows a gain 
of 5000 subscribers in sixteen months. 


It’s the in-the-groove features and the 
broad coverage of local news in the more 
than fifty towns and villages that com- 
prise the township—plus AP news of the 
world—that mesh the Review-Star with 
the daily interests of 35,000 families in 
the prosperous Hempstead Town market. 
Hempstead Town people spend over 
$180,000,060 annually in retail sales. 
Your advertising in the Review-Star can 
make your products “at home” with folks 
who like the best things in life and can 
afford to buy them... 
morrow. 


today and to- 


SORTIIT ST 


Published daily except Sunday—4c a copy 


HEMPSTEAD TOWN, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y. 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE: 


BOGNER & MARTIN, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
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ANNOUNCING-— 


DisTRIBUTION 
NEWSLETTER* 


A profit-pointing news service, 
to help you sell more goods at 
LOWER COST... 


reporters located in strategic market- 
6] ing centers plus our news bureaus 

in Washington, Chicago and New York 
will gather the facts. Our Editorial Board 
will boil down, analyze and interpret the 
facts for easy reading and profitable appli- 
cation to your business. 


The Distribution Newsletter will come to 
you as a 4-page weekly letter, plus a sup- 
plemental page presenting new product 
news in pictures. In addition, subscribers 
will be supplied, on request, with special 
comprehensive research reports on vital 
distribution and marketing developments. 
For example, in preparation now are spe- 
cial research reports on war surpluses, 
aptitude testing, and population shifts. 


This new weekly research service will an- 
swer such questions as these: 


—How will the Government dispose of sur- 
plus goods valued at $50 to $100 billions? 

—What manufacturers will open their own 
retail stores? When? How? Where? Why? 

—What new important products will be 
offered in your line in the ncar future 
and immediately after the war? 

—What are the new successful techniques 
for sclocting, training and supervising 
salesmen? 

—What new methods are reducing the cost 
of receiving, handling, storing and de- 
livering goods? 


While we are not printing sample copies, 
we are so certain that you will find the 
Distribution Newslctter valuable that we 
are making an extraordinary offer: 


The regular subscription price for the 
Newsletter, plus the weekly new products 
supplement, plus the research reports, is 
$25 a year, but the Founder’s rate is only 
$20. We urge that you enter your sub- 
scription promptly, as the Founder’s rate 
is in effect only until the first issue of the 
Newsletter comes from the press. 


If, after reading 3 issues of the Newsletter, 
you do not want to continue your sub- 
scription, we will cancel your bill or cheer- 
fully refund payment without question. 


is Magazines of Industry, Inc., publishers of 
Modern Industry magazine, which has had 
the most spectacular growth of any business 
paper in America, The resources, experi- 
enced management, organization and pub- 
lishing skill of Modern Industry provide 
assurance that the Distribution Newsletter 
will be reliavly and brilliantly edited. 


DISTRIBUTION NEWSLETTER 


347 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Please enter my subscription for one 

year, beginning with the first issue, at 

the special Founder’s rate of $20. 

Bill me [J Bill my Firm [J 
Check enclosed [] 
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Sales Wenagimtnt 
High-Spot Cities 


(Continued from page 104) 


Retairt SALES AND SERVICES 


(S. M. Forecast for June, 1944) 


City 


Index 


Calif. (cont'd) 


% Santa Barbara. 
% Los Angeles. . 
%* Oakland 

* Berkeley 
% San Bernardino 
¥%& San Diego ... 
%& San Francisco. 
%* Stockton 


Sacramento 


Colorado 


%& Denver ...... 
Colo. Springs. . 
Pueblo ...... 


Connecticut 


%& Waterbury 

¥% Bridgeport 

% New Haven .. 

* Stamford 
Hartford 


Delaware 
% Wilmington 


District of Columbia 


Washington .. 


¥* Jacksonville 


Georgia 
%& Savannah 


Columbus 


Hawaii 
% Honolulu 


Illinois 


% Rockford ... 


%*& Moline-Rock Is.- 


East Moline . 
% Peoria ...... 
% East St. Louis. 


Indiana 


%* Evansville 

¥%& Fort Wayne.. 

% Indianapolis 
South Bend .. 
ESS 
Terre Haute . 


126.1 
126.0 


. 3224 
» bane 


120.0 
119.4 
118.5 


~ Saas 
- 108.3 


126.1 
117.6 
117.0 
112.4 
109.5 


117.2 


109.8 


117.5 


111.0 


City 
Nat'l 


$ 


Index Millions 


114.3 
114.2 
111.0 
110.9 
108.8 
108.3 
107.4 
101.4 

98.2 


3.32 
119.77 
34.32 
5.60 
3.78 
22.50 
53.60 
5.18 
10.11 


Retait SALES AND SERVICES 


Iowa 

%& Davenport 

¥% Sioux City ... 
% Des Moines 
%& Cedar Rapids . 


Kansas 

* Wichita 
% Topeka ..... 
%& Kansas City 


Kentucky 


* Louisville 
Lexington 


Louisiana 


%* New Orleans. . 
% Shreveport ... 


Maine 


% Bangor ...... 
Portland 


Maryland 


% Cumberland .. 
%* Baltimore 


Massachusetts 


% Springfield 

ee 

%* New Bedford. 

*& Worcester 

* Lowell 

% Holyoke 
Fall River . 


Michigan 


% Jackson 
% Lansing 
% Bay City 
%& Muskegon 

% Detroit ..... 
% Grand Rapids. 
%& Saginaw .... 
* Battle Creek . 
%* Flint 
%* Kalamazoo 


Minnesota 

%* St. Paul ™ 
% Minneapolis .. 
% Duluth ...... 


Mississippi 


Missouri 


%& St. Joseph ... 
% Springfield ... 
%& Kansas City . 
% St. Louis .... 
Montana 


* Billings 


Nebraska 
¥* Lincoln 


Nevada 


City 


Index 


129.2 
128.7 


- 123.0 


118.8 


- 133.7 


125.5 


. 119.6 


- 8983 
.- 109.8 


117.5 
115.0 


120.6 
95.5 


New Hampshire 


%& Manchester 


. 111.0 


$ 


Index Millions 


117.1 
116.7 
111.5 
107.7 


121.2 
113.8 
108.4 


107.4 
99.5 


106.5 
104.2 


109.3 
86.6 


123.1 
108.8 
104.9 
103.2 
103.0 
101.5 

97.6 


124.2 
121.4 
116.5 
116.0 
113.5 
109.3 
108.1 
107.9 
107.7 
102.6 


118.2 
115.6 
109.9 


88.4 


117.2 
110.7 
109.7 
108.3 


104.6 


321.7 
109.5 


98.8 


100.6 


ew J 


5.48 Pater 
6.34 Newa 
12.05 fe Jerse 
5.50 fg Hobo 


12.16 


sin pew) 


23.78 
491 Roche 


24, 
én Bing 


477 & Wi 
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Rerai SALES AND SERVICES 


(§. M. Forecast for June, 1944) 


City 
Index 
ew Jersey 
Paterson . 125.4 
Newark ....- 120.5 
ersey City- 
ficboken .... 1144 
Trenton ....- 113.2 
Passaic ..--- 104.7 
Camden ....- 103.3 
ew Mexico 
Albuquerque . 107.0 
lew York 
Rochester .... 138.2 
New York ... 124.5 
Hempstead, 
| ee 120.2 
Binghamton .. 120.0 
Buffalo ..... 116.3 
Jamestown 115.7 
errr 114.5 
Niagara Falls. 110.8 
Schenectady .. 109.0 
: wacces 108.6 
a 108.1 
see wn’ 107.3 
Syracuse 106.5 
forth Carolina 
Greensboro 119.0 
Winston-Salem 115.0 
Durham ..... 114.0 
Asheville .... 112.4 
Raleigh ..... 110.1 
Charlotte . 96.0 
forth Dakota 
Grand Forks . 140.0 
eee 116.5 
Dhio 
Cleveland .... 123.7 
Springfield ... 121.6 
REPO ....s. 120.6 
Toledo ...... 119.8 
Dayton ...... 117.7 
Canton ...... 114.3 
Columbus .... 114.0 
Youngstown 113.6 
Zanesville 113.0 
Steubenville .. 111.5 
Cincinnati 111.2 
Dklahoma 
WOE. on kcees 123.0 
Muskogee ... 95.4 
Oklahoma City 94.0 
Dregon 
Portland ..... 129.2 
Salem ....... 120.6 
rennsylvania 
Chester ..... 145.0 
Allentown . 2229 
Lancaster .... 120.7 
K Harrisburg .. 119.0 
gt 117.0 
R Philadelphia . 117.0 
Wilkes-Barre . 116.5 
Altoona ..... 116.5 
a: 116.4 
Reading ecene 116.0 
Scranton ..... 115.1 
Pittsburgh ... 113.6 
Johnstown ... 109.5 
Williamsport . 95.6 
AY 1, 1944 


ity 
Nat'l 


$ 


Index Millions 


113.7 
109.2 


103.7 
102.6 
94.9 
93.7 


97.0 


125.3 
112.9 


109.0 
108.8 
105.4 
104.9 
103.8 
100.4 
98.8 
98.5 
98.0 
97.3 
96.6 


107.9 
104.3 
103.4 
101.9 
99.8 
87.0 


126.9 
105.6 


22.1 
110.2 
109.3 
108.6 
106.7 
103.6 
103.4 
103.0 
102.4 
101.1 
100.8 


522.3 
86.5 
86.1 


117.1 
109.3 


131.5 
110.6 
109.4 
107.9 
106.1 
106.1 
105.6 
105.6 
105.5 
105.2 
104.4 
103.0 

99.3 

86.7 


14.52 
40.85 


28.60 
10.00 
6.84 
y Py | 


Retart SALES AND SERVICES 
(S. M. Forecast for June, 1944) 


Rhode Island 


Providence 


South Carolina 


%& Charleston ... 
Columbia .... 
Greenville ... 
Spartanburg .. 


South Dakota 


- % Sioux Falls .. 


Tennessee 

* Knoxville .... 

* Nashville 

%& Chattanooga .. 
Memphis .... 


Texas 


% Fort Worth .. 
%* Houston 
% Galveston .... 
%* Dallas 
% Beaumont 
%* Austin 
% Corpus Christi 
%* El Paso 
% San Antonio . 
% Wichita Falls . 

Waco 


Utah 


Salt Lake City 
Ogden 


City 
Index 


. 104.5 


110.0 
100.0 


ity 
Nat'l 


$ 


Index Millions 


94.7 


20.95 


5.16 
4.66 
4.81 
3.25 


4.52 


10.72 
12.95 

8.80 
20.80 


15.45 
30.00 
3.50 
26.11 
4.24 
6.22 
DT 
4.94 
13.73 
3.21 
3.26 


10.77 
3.21 


Rerait SALES AND SERVICES 


(S. M. Forecast for ~~ 1944) 


Vermont 
% Burlington ... 


Virginia 

% Portsmouth .. 

% Richmond .... 

% Lynchburg . 
Roanoke 
Norfolk 
Newport News 


Washington 


%* Tacoma 
* Seattle 
Spokane 


rene 
seeeee 


West Virginia 
%* Wheeling .... 


% Charleston . 
Huntington .. 


Wisconsin 


%* La Crosse .. 
% Milwaukee ... 
% Superior 
%* Madison 
% Manitowoc . 
% Sheboygan ... 
%* Green Bay ... 


Wyoming 
%& Cheyenne .... 


City 
Index 


119.5 


117.5 
116.2 


. 1129 
. 109.5 


107.1 
105.2 


113.8 


112.6 
106.1 


128.0 


« 1220 


105.3 


. 125.8 


123.0 


. 120.4 


118.5 


. 275 


117.1 
114.9 


116.0 


ity 
Nat'l 


$ 


Index Millions 


108.3 


106.5 
105.3 
102.4 
99.3 
97.1 
95.4 


103.2 
102.1 
96.2 


116.0 
100.6 
95.5 


114.1 
111.5 
109.2 
107.4 
106.5 
106.2 
104.2 


105.2 


2.60 


2.05 


Nationally Represented by 
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A 


FREEDOM OF OPPORTUNITY—THE KEYSTONE OF ALL THE FREEDOMS 


Onportunily for Unity 
Let's Decide First Just Where We Can AGREE Instead of Where We Disagreg 


@ In my private capacity as an employer as well as in my more reed 
capacity as an official spokesman for organized business, I have frequen 
taken part in conferences between representatives of management and lab 
Sometimes the meetings were only the prelude to industrial warfare. Ot 
times they ended in amicable adjustment. ButIhave noted one significant fg 


The problems which 
led to strikes, lockouts, 
bitterness and violence 
were not necessarily 
larger or more difficult 
of solution than those 
which were settled 
peacefully. On occasion, 
indeed, they were even 
smaller and should have 
been more amenable to 
compromise. The ques- 
tion of war or peace, in other words, did 
not depend primarily on the magnitude of 
the problem under considera- 
tion. It depended more often on 
the character of the negotiators 
and the spirit they brought to the 
conference room. Where they all 
began with a clear-headed will- 
ingness to seek out and acknowl- 
edge areas of agreement, peace 
and amity were attainable. Where 
they began by exclusive emphasis 
on the matters under immediate 
dispute, war seemed inevitable. 

There are dangerous years ahead 
of us, with multitudinous unsolved 
problems, divergent interests and 
almost insuperable difficulties. We 
shall meet their challenge only if 


ERIC A. JOHNSTON 
President, United States 
Chamber of Commerce 


Mr. Johnston is the most prom- 
inent and active spokesman for 
American commerce and indus- 
try in wartime Washington. He 
heads a nation-wide group which 
numbers nearly a million busi- 
ness men. At the behest of gov- 
ernmental officials Mr. Johnston 
has visited South America and 
England. As this is written he is 
about to confer with Stalin. Mr. 
Johnston's personality is as dy- 
namic as his views are sound. 


mics, 


Americans — whether in manage- have tried 


AREA OF AGREEMENT 


In the relationships of groups and 
individuals the general areas of 
agreement are always vastly greater 
than the areas of disagreement. All 
honest men recognize that truth, 
wisdom and justice are fundamental, 
universal and eternal. 5 

So, let’s start any discussion— 
whether it concerns politics, econo- 
business, 
farm problems—with the conviction 
that there are points on which 
agresment sn A + ape 7 

rocedure almost invariably succeeds. 
we grasp at the outset that all i ee or aa oe 
it and seen it work. 


derstand that labor unions are here to stay; th 
we must have lower and lower profit per 
and bigger and bigger volume of sales; that hi 
wages are important if based on a correspoy 
ingly high level of production; that monopoly 
a sissy way of doing business; that the umbre 
of monopoly is only held up over the heads 
those who are frightened — frightened by t 
own inefficiency. 

Labor, in this spirit of unity, must remove z 
acts or policies which restrict or retard prod 
tion. Labor organization must be more free, ma 
democratic, more socially minded. Labor mj 
clean its own house of those abuses which 
crept into someofitsorganizatior 

Agriculture must recognize 
necessity for constantly lowe 
costs. and greater efficiency; th 
an economy of scarcity is an ecd 
omy of ruin; that a prospero 
management and labor are ess@ 
tial to absorb the production 
the farm. 

Government must understz 
that you don’t increase wea 
power by taking a dollar frd 
somebody and handing it to som 
body else; that the individ 
should be stimulated to his greé 
est productive capacity; that the 
should be revision of tax laws 
stimulate the investment of ri 
capital to give jobs to men; that 


labor relations or 


This 


ment, labor, agriculture or gov- 


must have the maximum amol 


ernment — fundamentally desire 

the same thing. A recent national survey showed 
that 95% of the American people want to keep 
creative, competitive capitalism. They all want to 
preserve our unsullied democratic institutions, 
our superior levels of existence, our free eco- 
nomic life. 

Each of these groups has a stake in the Ameri- 
can system. What we need is the spirit that will 
bring them together with unity of purpose. We 
must understand that we will all go up together 
to higher levels of well-being or we will all go 
down separately into our respective sorts of 
bankruptcy. 

Management, in this spirit of unity, must un- 


~ 


of private enterprise and the m 
imum amount of government regulation consi 
ent with ourcomplicated modern economy socie 

This type of unity—this type of cooperation 
between the four elements of our society ¥ 
mean that we are on the threshold of Americ 
greatest development; that the things we ha 
seen in the past are only the prelude to % 
things we will see in the future. 


4 


No. 2 in a series of editorials on Opportunities in the World of Tomé 
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